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No Shortage of Paper, Says R. J. Cullen 


International Paper President Tells Stockholders That Despite Pre- 
Shortage, There Is Surplus At Present and 
hat Demand Will Not Be Great As In 1941. 


dictions Regardin 
Indications Are 


R. J. Cullen, president of the International Paper 
Company, told stockholders at the annual meeting on 
Wednesday of last week that “Regardless of the fact 
that various government agencies have widely broad- 
cast the opinion that an acute shortage of paper 
would develop, there is a surplus at present over de- 
mand and there are indications that demand for the 
balance of the year will not be as great as it was in 
1941.” 

Mr. Cullen’s. remarks in part were as follows: 

Your Company has greater diversification than any 


other paper company in the world and ever since our 
Government has called 


upon the industry for pro- 
duction to fill its needs for 
lend-lease and defense the 
Company has been partic- 
ipating to an ever increas- 
ing extent in the program 
for national defense 
which has now become 
all-out war and which is 
the most critical situation 
our country has ever 
faced. 


One of the first major 


In Celebration Of Its 
SEVENTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


The Paper TRADE JOURNAL 
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Beginning on page 19 
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per year which is double our previous capacity. These 
sacks are greatly needed by the Government for de- 
fense purposes. 

Throughout the United States and Canada the 
machine shops of the Company located in its paper 
and pulp mills are operating at an increasing rate on 
direct war material for Government arsenals, ship- 
yards and similar fields ; a foundry and machine shop 
owned by a subsidiary is operating over 90% on 
similar products. 

The major items produced by the company’s vari- 
ous plants in the United States and Canada for war 
purposes are as follows: 

(a) Nitrating pulp 
used in the manufacture 
of explosives and plastics 
and pulp for lend-lease 
purposes. 

(b) Kraft paper and 
container board used for 
packing, wrapping and 
shipping food products, 
ammunition and a variety 
of other war materials. 

(c) Large multi-wall 
bags for packing war 








steps in the Company’s 

participation in this na- 

tional emergency was the construction of the new 
kraft mill at Georgetown, S. C., on which a total of 
$6,000,000 has been spent to date and which provides 
increased capacity of 200,000 tons a year of con- 
tainer board, or pulp for the manufacturing of con- 
tainer board or paper or for nitrating purposes. This 
new mill was built in accordance with a Certificate of 
Necessity issued by the War Department defining 
this plant as necessary in the interest of national 
defense. 


Because of the shortage of other types of bag 


material, the War Production Board has requested ' 


manufacturers to increase substantially their output 
of multi-wall sacks. As a result, we have now con- 
verted sufficient tonnage to this quality of paper to 
enable us to make 75,000 tons of multi-wall sacks 


materials, fertilizers, 
cement, chemicals and 
other essential defense materials. 

(d) Smaller paper bags used for protective cover- 
ing for small and vital parts of planes, machine guns, 
machine tools and for general use in Army camps. 

(e) Waterproofing papers, for packing many types 
of war materials for use both at home and abroad. 

(£) Containers for packing shells and ammunition 
and fibre containers of all types vital to the flow of 
supplies of all kinds to our Army and Navy forces 
throughout the world. 

(g) Insulating and building boards of various 
types used in constructing Army camps, barracks, 
etc. 

(h) Newsprint and papers for Government print- 
ing offices. 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Superintendents’ Meeting is Well Attended 


Spring Session of Northwest Division Is Largely Devoted To Dis- 
cussion of Wartime Problems—Pulpwood Moves Early This Year 
— Safety Conference Meets May 21 — Other Industrial News. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

APPLETON, Wis., May 18, 1942—Approximately 
200 members attended the spring meeting of the 
Northwest division of the American Paper and Pulp 
Mill Superintendents Association at Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis., Friday and Saturday, May 8 and 9. 
Discussion was mainly on wartime problems facing 
the mills. 

One of the principal addresses was made by L. S. 
Allen of Philadelphia, Pa., on the subject, “Trans- 
mission Building Under Present Conditions.” Robert 
Eminger of Dayton, Ohio, national secretary of the 
association, also was among the speakers. F. C. 
Boyce of Milwaukee, Wis., one of the founders of 
the group, was among those attending. 

The program opened with a luncheon Friday noon 
at Hotel Witter, and the afternoon was devoted to 
discussion of maintenance under wartime conditions, 
the problem of supply of repair parts, substitutes for 
critical metals and materials, periodical inspections 
and personnel matters. A stag dinner was held Fri- 
day evening. 

Another business meeting was held Saturday morn- 
ing. Golf and mill tours were arranged for the 
afternoons, and the annual banquet and dance were 
held Saturday evening, with Mr, Allen as the 
speaker. 

Golf, bridge, luncheons and a trip to the Nekoosa- 
Edwards forest nurseries provided entertainment for 
the wives of the members. 


Pulpwood Moves Early This Year 


In order to avoid anticipated traffic jams occasion- 
ed by movement of war materials, Wisconsin mills 
are moving their pulpwood from the logging centers 
earlier than usual, and expect to have their shipping 
completed by late summer. 

Rafting of wood across Lake Superior has already 
been started by the Consolidated Water Power and 
Paper Company, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. Its tug 
Butterfield arrived at its loading dock at Ashland, 
Wis., last week with the first raft of 9,000 cords, a 
month earlier than usual. The wood came from 
Pigeon River, Minn., and other supplies will be 
brought from ‘Canada. Approximately 150,000 
cords will be moved across the lake, an all-time 
record to meet the spur of wartime demand. 


Selected Cutting Not Being Followed 


Attention is also being given the indiscriminate 
cutting of timber in the woods of northern Wisconsin 
under the pressure of need and the alluring prices 
now being paid. The Wisconsin Conservation Com- 
mission alleges that selective cutting is not being fol- 
lowed, and valuable tracts are being stripped. 

At a meeting of the commission at Madison, Wis., 
last week, a committee was appointed to conduct 
hearings, make investigations and file recommenda- 
tions with the commission for possible legislative ac- 
tion. There are eight members on the committee, in- 
cluding E. B. Hurst, forester for the Consolidated 


Water Power and Paper Company, F. G. Kilp, for- 
ester for the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
Port Edwards, Wis., R. B. Goodman, Marinette, 
Wis., a director of the Northern Paper Mills, Green 
Bay, Wis., who is chairman of the committee, 
George Banzhaf and C. B. Stott, Milwaukee; F. B. 
Trenk, University of Wisconsin; Mrs. Max J. 
Schmitt, Wauwatosa, Wis., and F. J. Wilson of the 
conservation department. 

“There have been parties,” said William J. P. 
Aberg, chairman of the conservation commission, 
‘“‘who have cleaned up the taxes on wooded descrip- 
tions of land and then slashed it clean with the view 
of letting it go back to the county for delinquent 
taxes.” 


Badger Mill Employees Hold Banquet 


More than 400 employees of the Badger Paper 
Mills, Inc., and guests attended a safety banquet and 
dance Saturday evening, May 9, at the high school 
gymnasium at Peshtigo, Wis. Walter Adrian acted 
as toastmaster, and E. A. Meyer, president of the 
company, gave a brief talk complimenting the work- 
ers on their safety record. 

A feature of the gathering was the presentation of 
a gold medal and a check to Orville Showlund, for 
not having had an accident in seven years. He drives 
one of the large mill trucks daily to distant points, 
and has never had as much as a scratched fender. 

A 40-minute floor show was presented, and danc- 
ing followed. 


Safety Problems To Be Discussed 


Safety problems of the paper mills will be consid- 
ered at group conferences during the fifteenth annual 
Fox River Valley and Lake Shore Safety Conference 
at Manitowoc, Wis., Thursday, May 21. 

There is to be a paper products and finishing sec- 
tion, at which H. H. Aderhold of the Marathon 
Paper Mills Company, Menasha, Wis., and John P. 
Reeve of the Appleton Coated Paper Company, Ap- 
pleton, Wis., will serve as chairman and co-chairman, 
respectively. 

The paper and pulp section will have E. A. Page 
of Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis., as 
chairman, and Lester Small of the Fox River Paper 
Corporation, Appleton, Wis., as co-chairman. Wes- 
ley Cook, personnel executive of Kimberly-Clark, 
will be the discussion leader. 


W.V.I1.C. Reelect Officers 


Officers of the Wisconsin Valley Improvement 
Company, were reelected at the annual meeting at the 
company’s offices at Wausau, Wis., last week. They 
are: President, George W. Mead, president of the 
Consolidated Water Power and Paper Company, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. ; vice-presidents, D. C. Ever- 
est, president of Marathon Paper Mills Company, 
Rothschild, Wis., and S. B. Bugge, general manager 
of Tomahawk Kraft Paper Company, Tomahawk, 
Wis.; additional directors, C. E. Kohlhepp, Milwau- 
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kee, Wis.; Folke Becker, president, Rhinelander Pa- 
per Company, Rhinelander, Wis.; H. J. Behnke, 
Wisconsin River Pulp and Paper Company, Neenah, 
Wis.; John E. Alexander, president, Nekoosa-Ed- 
wards Paper Company, Port Edwards, Wis.; W. E. 
Brooks, Wausau, Wis., and R. G, Walter, Madison, 
Wis. 

M. W. Kyler is manager, treasurer and assistant 
secretary ; L. W. Hackbart is secretary and assistant 
treasurer, and F. W. Genrich is counsel. The or- 
ganization operates the control dams and reservoirs 
on the Wisconsin River for the benefit of water 
power users. 


Employees Complete First Aid Course 


Nineteen employees of the Badger-Globe mill of 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation at Neenah, Wis., have 
completed an advanced course in first aid conducted 
by George Kranschnabel. They received certificates 
from the Red Cross. 


OPA Issues Pulp Price Amendment 


WasuHinctTon, D. C., May 15, 1942—Manufactur- 
ers of wood pulp are permitted to base ceilings on a 
price f.o.b. producer’s mill on sales to persons other 
than consumers, or their vendors, under the terms of 
an amendment to the wood pulp regulation issued 
today by Price Administrator Leon Henderson. 

Under the original Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 114 (wood pulp) maximum prices were estab- 
lished at the point where wood pulp is delivered to a 
consumer mill, Today’s Amendment No. 1, effective 
May 19, applies chiefly to transactions for export and 
is supplementary to the Maximum Export Price 
Regulation, which sets prices on export sales of all 
commodities. Under the terms of the general export 
regulation, appropriate amounts may be added to do- 
mestic ceiling prices to take into account mark-ups 
and charges incident to export, if incurred. 

Ceilings for domestic sales based on wood pulp 
prices delivered to mills were not readily applicable 
to exporting producers, since no delivery to a mill is 
involved in an export sale. In the case of exporting 
brokers, Regulation No. 114 established no maximum 
price at which they may acquire wood pulp. Today’s 
provisions afford a basis for sales in these categories 
and to which the Maximum Export Price Regulation 
is applicable. 

The ceiling price established by the amendment is 
equivalent to the maximums specified in the wood 
pulp regulation under Section 1347.232 (a) (1) or 
(2), but these prices are to apply f.o.b. producer’s 
mill. 

Originally the wood pulp order made provision for 
export sales f.o.b. the normal port of exit elected by 
each producing mill. The general export regulation 
revoked this phase of the wood pulp schedule. To- 
day’s amendment fixing export maximums f.o.b. mill 
places them substantially at the level previously pro- 
vided by the wood pulp regulation. 

In a statement of considerations involved, Price 
Administrator Henderson said in part: 

With respect to the level of prices established by 
the accompanying Amendment for domestic sales to 
persons other than domestic consumers, and vendors 


to such consumers, the intent has been, in the first’ 


place, to establish a level comparable to the level 
established in Regulation No. 114. For this reason, 
the maximum prices established by the accompanying 
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Amendment are fixed at a level substantially the same 
as the export price established in Regulation 114. 
That export price for producers was established 
f.o.b. a normal port of export which producers might 
elect for each exporting mill. The prices established 
by the Amendment differ to the extent that they are 
{.o.b. mill prices. Thus, they may be higher than 
the export prices in Regulation No, 114 by the amount 
of the freight involved to the nearest port. This in- 
crease is justified on several grounds. In the first 
place, it will be very slight, since most exporting 
mills are located on Puget Sound, and have their own 
mill docks. In the second place, no such price can be 
higher than the highest price which a producer might 
secure for his wood pulp sold to a domestic consumer, 
so that this price will be consistent with the maximum 
export prices established by the Maximum Export 
Price Regulation. 

In the third place, a price f.o.b. a port, which is 
the only price which would reach exactly the result 
achieved by Regulation No. 114, would not be rele- 
vant to sales to brokers for export, as the amount of 
freight involved would bear no relation to the 
amount of freight incurred in shipment to the actual 
port of export. 

The level of prices established has taken into con- 
sideration the period October Ist to October 15, 1941, 
and the other relevant factors mentioned in Section 2 
of the Act. Maximum domestic prices for wood 
pulp deliyered to consumers’ mills, and the export 
prices established in Regulation No. 114, which were 
derived from them, were the prices in effect in the 
period aforesaid. The prices established by the ac- 
companying Amendment are, as has been stated, sub- 
stantially the same as the export prices established by 
Price Regulation No. 114. 

Upon consideration of all the facts, the Price Ad- 
ministrator finds that Amendment No. 1 to Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 114 is generally fair and equit- 
able and effectuates the purposes of this Act. 


Collect Army Paper for Salvage 


The straw in the thousands of palliasses on which 
the British Army sleeps is now regularly turned into 
paper as fresh straw takes its place. In the old days 
the straw would just be burned. To-day it is laid 
out to air thoroughly, then packed up in bales and 
sent off to the paper mills. 

Jute from tattered sand bags goes on from the 
Army Salvage depots to the paper makers too. There 
is not much that the depots do not collect. Every 
week one of them alone handles 500 tons of iron, 
steel, aluminum and tin. It sorts out empty bottles 
and sends them back to the brewers, the distillers and 
the wine merchants. Thousands of old batteries are 
returned to the makers that the carbon may be re- 
claimed. 

Old barrage balloons become strips of rubber 
sheeting made into watertight covers for tanks 
shipped overseas. Cotton reels sent in by the Wo- 
men’s Voluntary Services and the girl guides are 
used by the royal engineers for cable rests in laying 
temporary telephone and telegraph lines. More than 
15,000 of them have come along. 

Last year the London Army Salvage Depot, White 
City, Shepherd’s Bush, London, W. 12, collected 859 
tons of army paper for salvage and sold it at £5 a 
ton; in all the army got £100,000 for its salvage in 
a year and passed the money on to war funds. 
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Canadian Newsprint Shipments Off in April 


Analysis of Exports Indicates Total Going To U. S. Declined 7.7 
Per Cent With Overseas Tonnage Lowest In Recent Years—New 
Regulations May Cut Pulpwood Exports To U. S.— Other News. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MonrTREAL, Que., May 18, 1942—Following up the 
figures showing a decline in shipments of newsprint 
from Canadian mills in April, the Newsprint As- 
sociation of Canada has issued a statement analyzing 
the returns. It finds that the total shipments for the 
month were 16.6% lower than a year ago, those to the 
United States declining 7.7%, to Canadian publishers 
0.9% and to overseas markets 71.1%, the overseas 
shipments being the lowest recorded in recent years. 
In a discussion of the .trends in the connection it 
says: “Total apparent consumption of all United 
States publishers amounted to 318,063 tons in April, 
which was 23,923 tons, or 7.0%, lower than in April 
of last year. Total apparent stocks of all United 
States publishers declined 12,356 tons during April, 
and amounted to 617,422 tons at the end of the 
month. The corresponding stocks at the end of 
April, 1941, were 392,813 tons. Shipments from 
Canada during the first four months represented 71% 
of total United States supply compared with 67% in 
the same period of 1941. Shipments from United 
States mills represented 24% of the total, compared 
with 28% a year ago, while the share supplied by 
Newfoundland remained unchanged at 5%. 


Advertising Lineage Declines 


“Advertising lineage in 52 United States cities de- 
clined 10.2% from April of last year, compared with 
a corresponding decrease of 6.5% in March. The 
cumulative decrease for the first four months of this 
year over the same period last year was 7.0%. 
Magazine advertising lineage declined 17.1% in 
April, as against a corresponding reduction of 18.8% 
in March. Billings of the three major radio net- 
works for the first quarter of this year were 13.8% 
higher than in 1941.” 


Howard Smith Extending Plant Facilities 


Howard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd., with capacity 
operations insufficient to meet demands for its prod- 
. ucts of fine papers and chemical pulp, is adding 
further to productive facilities, with particular atten- 
tion to new equipment for making specialties for 
which there is an exceptionally heavy demand. The 
company last year spent more than $892,000 on in- 
creasing production facilities, and this year con- 
siderably larger amounts are being expended. These 
capital expenditures follow a substantial plant expan- 
sion program prior to the outbreak of war. The 
wholly-owned subsidiary Canada Paper Company has 
undergone a plant extension at Montreal involving 
an expenditure of $188,000 to increase sales to the 
United States, and this extension is expected to bring 
in $335,250 in United States funds annually. Al- 
liance Paper Mills, Ltd., practically all of whose 
common stock is owned by Howard Smith, has under- 
gone a $300,000 extension to its sulphite mill at 
Merriton, Which is expected to bring in $211,000 an- 
nually in U. S. trade. In view of the help this will 
give to the exchange situation the government is 


granting assistance in the form of special deprecia- 
tion allowances in computing taxes. 


May Cut Pulpwood Exports to U. S. 


A dispatch from Saint John, N. B., says: “Belief 
is expressed in circles well posted in the forestry in- 
dustry that, as a result of the recent regulation of the 
Federal Controller, the export of pulpwood from this 
province to the United States, which has been on a 
substantial scale of cut, will be considerably reduced. 
Opinion was also expressed that, as a result of the 
shipping scarcity, the export of pit props to the Old 
Country will be adversely affected and considerably 
reduced. 

“Exportation of pulpwood from this province to 
the United States is restricted to the average to 
United States mills over the past seven years and 
this, it is stated will have the effect of limiting the ex- 
ports to a large extent with a possibility of this being 
reduced by 40%. Shortage of labour also enters into 
the pulpwood operations today. 

“Tt is also required, this year, where pulpwood is 
being shipped to United States mills, that permits be 
secured from the Export Permit Branch of the De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa.” 


Will Canadian Dollar Return to Par? 


Newsprint operators are watching with consider- 
able interest the discussion of the rumor that plans 
are under way whereby the Canadian dollar may be 
returned to parity with the U. S. dollar. At the 
present time the premium of 10% which they receive 
from American payments for newsprint and pulp 
constitutes an all-important factor in their net re- 
turns, and if parity were established they would im- 
mediately be faced with a serious situation. Canadian 
ministers have recently returned from Washington, 
and as an outcome some financial authorities are re- 
ported to consider the establishment of parity as an 
early possibility. This is linked with a report of the 
possibility of a substantial reduction in the American 
purchase of gold produced in Canada. The Financial 
Times of Montreal states that there are reasons to 
support the early possibility of a return to parity and 
points out that this would effect a substantial saving 
in the refunding of U. S. loans in Canada, adding: 
“Aside from this fact however, as long as there is 
a trend towards increasing imports from the UV. S. 
rather than towards higher exports to that country 
disparity is quite definitely adding to the load which 
Canada is carrying.” 


Kruger Paper Co. Elects Officials 


There have been some changes in the executives of 
the Kruger Paper Company of Montreal. J. G. Ross 
has been appointed vice-president and general man- 
ager; W. R. Hermitage has been elected a director, 
succeeding. Lieut. B. J. Kruger, who is on active 
service; and Edward Gervais has been elected a 
director. 
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Bids and Awards 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


WasHINGTON, D. C., May 20, 
1942—The Government Printing Of- 
fice has received the following bids 
for 12,000 pounds of 22% x 28% 
jute tag board: Paper Corp. of U.S. 
13.93 cents; Old Dominion Paper 
Company, 12.749 cents; Mudge 
Paper Company, 12.36 cents; Reso- 
lute Paper Products Corp., 13.15 and 
13.14 cents; Walker Goulard Plehn 
Company, 12.66 cents; Bradner 
Smith & Company, 12.50 cents; and 
Central Ohio Paper Company, 12.75 
cents. 

Wasuincton, D. C., May 20 — 
Mudge Paper Company has been 
awarded the contract for furnishing 
the Government Printing Office with 
600,000 sheets of 25% rag, 32 x 42 
yellow bond paper at 15.65 cents. 
Other paper awards recently an- 
nounced include the following. 

Wilcox Walter Furlong Company 
will furnish 200,000 sheets of 25% 
rag, 23 x 36 white bond paper at 17.7 
cents and R. P. Andrews Paper 
Company will furnish 300,000 sheets 
of 29 x 41 offset book paper at 
$2,637.00. J. P. Heilbronn Com- 
pany will furnish 50,000 sheets of 
24 x 36 light blue envelope cloth 
lined paper at $110.00 per M sheets 
and the same firm will also furnish 


1,050 sheets of 36 x 48 same at 
220.00 per M sheets. 

Barton Duer & Koch Paper Com- 
pany will furnish 1,633,350 sheets of 
33 x 5344 U.S. cream postal card 
bristol at 6.38 cents and R. P. 
Andrews Paper Company will fur- 
nish 250,000 sheets of 42 x 58 poster 
paper at 7.35 cents, Paper Corp. of 
U.S. will furnish 2,000 pounds of 
221% x 28%, 50% rag, yellow index 
paper at 16.15 cents and Marquette 
Paper Corporation will furnish 30,- 
912 pounds of 38 x 48 offset book 
paper at 8.5 cents. 


Mudge Paper Company will fur- 
nish 431,200 pounds of 42 x 58 
poster paper at 6.76 cents, and R. P. 
Andrews Paper Company will fur- 
nish 14,246 pounds of 25% rag, 34 
x 42 white glazed manifold paper at 
19.95 cents. Barton, Duer & Koch 
Paper Company will furnish 30,000 
pounds of 50% rag, 8 x 10% white 
manifold paper at 18.80 cents. 

R. P. Andrews Paper Company 
will furnish 12,390 pounds of 100% 
rag, 1814 x 35% white recording 
chart paper at 34.5 cents and Walker 
Goulard Plehn Company will furnish 
50,000 pounds of 25% rag, white 
bond paper in 34 inch rolls at 12.18 
cents. Marquette Paper Corp. will 
furnish 142,100 pounds of 38 x 56% 
supercalendered book paper at 6.734 


For storage and processing of non-corro- 
sive products you will find tile tanks built by Stebbins 
offer the following advantages: 


(1) The durability of reinforced concrete 
(2) The cleanliness of glazed tile construction 


(3) The economy of c 


ion 


onstruct 
(4) The vital advantage of quick delivery 


They are installed by an organization which has special- 
ized for more than half a century in the installation of 
acid and corrosion resistant linings. 


Stebbins Engineering and Manufacturing Company 


370 EASTERN BLVD 


WATERTOWN, N. Y 


ARE YOU PROUD 
OF YOUR PAPER? 


It is hard to maintain quality standards today, 
with many of ra experienced men called away 
to service, and often new pulps and substitute 
re chemicals with which to work, 
' It requires most systematic 
care in paper making. We 
suggest as an important first 
step the routine use of the 
Cambridge Surface Pyrometer 
for checking roll temperatures 
in the drying roll train. Proper 
progressive temperatures here 
will go a long way in pre- 
venting spots, cockle, curl and 
blisters. 


Write for Bulletin 1948 


The Cambridge is made in a 
hand model and with the ex- 
tension attachment to reach 
those hard-to-get-at places. 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
3732 Grand Central Terminal, New York, N. Y. 


CAMBRIDGE 


SURFACE PYROMETERS 


cents and the same firm will also 
furnish 70,560 pounds of same 38 x 
48 at 7.09 cents. 


May Exceed Ceiling 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 20, 
1942—Central and South American 
newspaper owners and newsprint im- 
porters may find that threatened 
shortages of newsprint brought on by 
the price fixing regulation somewhat 
alleviated by an OPA amendment. 
This allows North American ex- 
porters who had contracted for sup- 
plies before April 1 at prices above 
those set in the regulation, to fill 
orders at prices exceeding the ceiling. 

Double consequences of the 
amendment are that Central and 
South American newsprint users and 
dealers will have access to stocks 
otherwise not obtainable, and that ex- 
porters will not suffer the almost cer- 
tain financial losses with which they 
were threatened. Many exporters 
had purchased stocks at prices in 
excess of those set by the original 
regulation. Only restriction in the 
amendment is that exporters must 
keep complete records of all trans- 
actions allowed thereby. 
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NO SHORTAGE OF PAPER SAYS R. J. CULLEN 


(Continued from page 7) 


(i) White papers, mimeograph and many special 
papers used by Government and war plant planning 
departments. 

At all times the company has cooperated fully with 
many priorities, price ceilings and other regulations 
which are necessary to the success of the war pro- 
gram. As time goes on and more paper is used by 
Government agencies, more of our products will go 
directly toward the various war requirements as 
determined by the War Production Board and other 
Government agencies. 


Reorganization and Simplification of 
Corporate Structure 


You have, I believe, all received copies of the 
company’s annual report for the year 1941. The re- 
organization approved by the stockholders at the 
special meeting of stockholders, held on September 
25, 1941, has been completed. International Paper 
and Power Company has been dissolved and you are 
now stockholders in International Paper Company, a 
New York Corporation, which owns and operates 
directly all of the principal properties controlled by 
the company in the United States. In addition, a 
number of subsidiaries, the more important of which 
were Southern Kraft Corporation and Agar Manu- 
facturing Corporation and its three subsidiaries, have 
been merged into International Paper Company, re- 
sulting in a simplified corporate structure as well as 
in some saving in taxes. 


Earnings 


. Net earnings for the year 1941 amounted to $16,- 
253,761, an increase of $557,184 over 1940. These 
net earnings for 1941, however, were after absorbing 
$2,787,380 more depreciation and obsolescence and 
$20,009,912 more income and excess profits taxes 
8h which $2,532,496 applied to prior years) than in 


The arrearages in dividends on the 5% Cumulative 
Preferred Stock which amounted to $11.25 per share 
as of December 31, 1940, have all been paid as well 
as the current dividends on the Preferred Stock for 
the year 1941. This required a cash outlay of $15,- 
Genes against net earnings for the year cf $16,- 

53,761. 


Production 


During 1941 the company and its subsidiaries pro- 
duced 2,653,800 tons of paper, paper board and pulp, 
an increase of 378,799 tons or 16% over the total for 
1940. Construction expenditures of the company in 
recent years made possible the greater part of this 
increase and also greatly improved the efficiency of 
our mills. Shipments to foreign countries are very 
much less than in pre-war years. 


Cash on Hand December 31, 1941 


Cash on hand as of December 31, 1941, was made 
up of $13,919,071 ef U. S. companies and $7,740,328 
of subsidiaries in other countries, of which $7,530,- 

3 was cash of Canadian subsidiaries. It should be 


borne in mind that as of the same date we had unpaid 
accrued income and excess profits taxes for 1941 in 
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the United States of $20,713,234, against which we 
had tax anticipation notes of $10,145,150, leaving 
$10,568,084 to be paid in cash. In foreign countries, 
principally Canada, similar unpaid taxes amounted 
to $6,505,786. It thus becomes apparent that cash 
on hand was by no means excessive. 


Income Taxes in 1941 


Income and excess profits taxes are absorbing an 
ever increasing portion of our profits. Detailed fig- 
ures have been given you in our annual report but I 
would like to give you the dollars per share of com- 
mon stock absorbed by these taxes during the last 
three years. 1939—$.45 ; 1940—$4.10; 1941—$15.07. 
Present indications point toward a still higher figure 
in 1942. 


Income and Excess Profits Tax Prospects 1942 


You have all doubtless been advised of the pro- 
posed increase in Federal income and excess profits 
tax rates. Briefly, the Secretary of the Treasury has 
proposed to Congress that the effective normal tax 
rate be increased from 31% to 55% and that the 
excess profits tax rate be increased from 60% to 
75%. The law has not yet been passed so I cannot 
tell you whether these rates, or lower or higher ones, 
will be effective in 1942, I can say, however, that had 
these rates been effective in 1941 and without giving 
effect to non-recurring items of 1941 our net earn- 
ings would have been reduced by approximately $3.80 
per share on the presently outstanding common stock 
of the company. This means that had this situation 
prevailed, income and excess profits taxes for 1941 
would have amounted to $18.87 per share of common 
stock. I am in entire sympathy with raising more 
money for the war effort, through taxes, than was 
raised in 1941. It remains, however, to be seen 
whether Congress will adopt this method of raising 
revenues which would burden the holders of com- 
mon stocks of corporations more heavily than the 
holders of other forms of securities and would 
burden more heavily the stockholders of small income 
than stockholders in the higher income brackets. 


General Conditions 1942 Affecting Earnings 


Our net earnings for the first three months of 
1942, computing income and excess profits taxes on 
the basis of the rates proposed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury for 1942, amounted to $2,469,895. 

Should these suggested tax rates become law it is 
very questionable whether our profits for the balance 
of the year can be maintained at this rate. Our costs 
of materials, labor and transportation have all in- 
creased and will probably increase further but the 
present ceiling prices for our output have not been 
correspondingly increased in 1942. 


Common Dividend Situation 


As I have previously explained to you, it took 
practically all of our 1941 earnings to clear up the 


‘ back dividends on the preferred stock and put the 


common stock in position to receive dividends if 
justified by 1942 earnings. Confronting the situation 
which I have just described as to prospects for 1942, 
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it is apparent that until we know definitely what the 
tax rates for 1942 are going to be, no action can 
properly be taken in the matter of common dividends. 


Status of Warrants 


We have received so many letters from warrant 
holders asking that the time for exercising the war- 
rants be extended that I feel that I should state to 
the stockholders and warrant holders, if any are 
present, just why this cannot be done. 

These warrants were issued in 1937 as part of a 
recapitalization plan in which the 7% preferred 
shareholders on the one hand gave up accumulated 
unpaid dividends of over $36,000,000 and reduced 
their future dividend rate from 7% to 5% and re- 
ceived in addition one share of common for each 
share of preferred stock held. On the other hand, 
the common shareholders, to make this settlement 
possible, surrendered a portion of their shares and 
received the warrants. 

The terms of these warrants were very definite 
and constituted an option to purchase common stock 
at $25.00 per share, such option running to Septem- 
ber 26, 1942. 

Circumstances prevailing since 1937 have made it 
unprofitable for warrant holders to convert at this 
figure and no warrants have been so converted. 

Our counsel advise us that any extension of the 
expiration date of the warrants would in effect con- 
stitute the issuance of new warrants and that any 
new warrants issued would have to be offered to 
common stockholders alone under their preemptive 
rights. That is to say, any extension of the expira- 
tion date of the warrants would violate the preemp- 
tive rights of the common stockholders. This means 
as a practical matter that the expiration date of the 
warrants cannot be extended. 


Increase Directors 


The stockholders approved an increase in number 
of directors from sixteen to seventeen and elected 
Erling Riis, an executive of Southern Kraft, to the 
new directorship. Retiring directors were re-elected. 


First Quarter Report 


Net sales for the first quarter were $60,935,787 
and total revenues were $62,013,848, comparing with 
$43,410,421 and $44,072,552, respectively, a year 
before. Costs and expenses were $44,115,645, against 
$33,717,869, and charges, reserves and minority in- 
terests were $3,534,558, against $3,732,319, leaving 
earnings of $14,363,645 before taxes, or more than 
double $6,622,363 reported for the first quarter of 
1941. 

Federal, State and foreign taxes on income were 
$9,654,335, comparing with $2,575,541 a year before, 
and reserve for possible tax increases was $2,239,415, 
against $500,000. 


Convention Will Be Held 


Oscar Stamets, president of the American Pulp 
and Paper Mill Superintendents Association has an- 
nounced definitely that the Twenty-third Annual 
Convention will positively be held June 16, 17 and 18 
at the Hotel Pantlind, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

However, because of the transportation situation it 
is advisable to make your reservation immediately— 
today—so that you will have your reservation cov- 
ered by rail or otherwise to and from the convention. 


WPB Announces Wall Paper Committee 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


WasuHincTon, D. C., May 18, 1942—T. Spencer 
Shore, chief of the WPB Bureau of Industry Ad- 
visory Committees has announced the following wall 
paper committee : 

E. W. Palmer, Assistant Chief, Printing and Pub- 
lishing Branch, WPB, is Government Presiding Of- 
ficer. 

Members are: E. R. Bartlett, Richard E. Thibaut, 
Inc., New York; George K. Birge, The Birge Co., 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y.; W. R. Buttorff, Gilbert Wall 
Paper Company, York, Pa.; C. E. Charlstrom, The 
Joliet Wall Paper Mills, Joliet, Ill.; Harry Freund, 
Globe Mills, Inc., Chicago, Ill.; H. W. Hennings, 
The Chicago Wall Paper Manufacturing Company, 
Steubenville, Ohio; W. S. Hevenor, Commercial 
Wall Paper Mills, Inc., Hammond, Ind.; E. M. 
Lennon, Lennon Wall Paper Company, Joliet, IIl.; 
Wm. C. Macey, Sears, Roebuck Co., Division No. 
653, Chicago, Ill.; Alexander Martinek, The Prager 
Co., Inc., Worcester, Mass.; Geo. F. Mellen, Wall 
Paper Division, Imperial Paper and Color Corpora- 
tion, Glens Falls, N. Y.; F. G. Snedden, Superior 
Wall Paper Company, Joliet, Ill.; Charles H. Stoner, 
Cook Paint and Varnish Company, Kansas City, Mo.; 
W. H. Yates, United Wall Paper Factories, Inc., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Continue Shipments Through Oswego 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Osweco, N. Y., May 15, 1942—The movement of 
125,000 tons of newsprint through the port here will 
be continued as the result of the announcement by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission upholding the rate 
made by the railroads for movement to New York 
City. The movement was threatened when the rate 
was challenged by competing railroads and an effort 
was made to have the rate suspended. A shipment 
of newsprint, about 2,500 rolls, was brought in from 
Baie-Comeau last week and is to be transported over 
the barge canal route. The rest of the movement, 
however, will be shipped by rail. Some tonnage has 
been lost because of the rate situation but it has not 
been substantial. The next arrival of newsprint from 
Canada is scheduled to arrive here next week and 
when the movement is in full sway it is expected 
that about 65 cars a day will be loaded at the terminal. 


Old Manila Rope Ceiling Remains 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 13, 1942—The present 
price ceiling of $115 per ton for old Manila rope 
established in Revised Price Schedule No. 47 (Old 
Rags) will remain in effect and no changes in the 
maximum price are contemplated by OPA, Price 
Administrator Leon Henderson said today. 

He urged dealers in old Manila rope to release 
their supplies to manufacturers of rope-papers and 
other items essential in the war effort. Some dealers 
have held back their stocks of the old rope in antici- 
pation of an upward adjustment of prices. 

The industry, in March, requested OPA to fix 
higher prices for the better grades of old Manila 
rope. After investigation, OPA found that an in- 
crease in the price at this time would be unwar- 
ranted. 
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OPA Official Addresses Salesmen 


At the weekly luncheon of the Salesmen’s Associa- 
tion of the Paper Industry, held May 18 at the Bar- 
clay Hotel, New York, Glenn Mather, Chief of the 
Paper Section, New York regional office of the Of- 
fice of Price Administration, was the guest speaker. 
Frank Newman of the New York office of the OPA 
was also present. 

In summarizing some of the more important re- 
quirements particularly applicable to the paper indus- 
try and trade, Mr. Mather said that all customary 
trade practices would generally be preserved, but that 
some restrictions and modifications would result 
from the price regulations now in effect. 

Mr. Mather also pointed out that, while the Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation, Bulletin No. 1, is- 
sued April 28, 1942, by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C., covers all grades of paper, 
supplementary regulations, such as No. 129 on con- 
verted papers, and No. 130 on newsprint, etc., will 
always supersede the general regulation. 

Important differences exist between the general reg- 
ulation and the supplementary regulations on specific 
grades of paper, the speaker said. In reference to 
the wholesale March, 1942, price level, which went 
into effect May 11, and the retail price level effective 
May 18, Mr. Mather explained that the records of 
the merchants in booking orders and making ship- 
ments in March 1942, establishes the merchants’ 
basis prices. For example, if a merchant sold on 
contract to one customer a stipulated quantity at a 
stipulated price, that transaction may be used as a 
base for future maximum prices for all customers of 
a like class. It appears to be clear, that all customers 
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purchasing a like quantity at the same price in 
March 1942 may be continued to be supplied at that 
quotation. 

It is important, for the paper merchant to quote 
current and future prices at or below the base level 
of March 1942. No prices above the maximum price 
in March 1942 will be permitted. There are no uni- 
form or fixed maximum prices for most paper prod- 
ucts, other than manufacturers’ prices on some grades 
of kraft paper, on major grades of paper board and 
on newsprint. As quotations varied among mer- 
chants in March, variation in quotations in the fu- 
ture will necessarily be continued as the result of nor- 
mal competition in the paper market. Retail prices 
will also reflect this normal trade competition. 


Sandy Hill Gets Navy “E” 


The Sandy Hill Iron and Brass Works, Hudson 
Falls, N. Y., celebrated on May 8 the award of the 
Navy “E”, for excellence in war production. Rear 
Admiral Henry A. Wiley, retired, of the United 
States Navy, presented the coveted emblem to the 
concern, which was accepted by Dr. Richard C. Tefft, 
Jr., chairman of the board of Directors. 

Following this presentation, Captain J. S. Evans, 
United States Navy, presented special “E” buttons to 
the employees. Thirty-seven of the employees with 
twenty-five years or more of service with the concern, 
were presented with buttons having the number of 
years of their service engraved on the back. 

Supreme Court Justice O. Byron Brewster, de- 
livered the main address. The program included 
greetings from Governor Lehman of New York and 
appropriate music by the high school band. 


RESEARCH’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE PAPER INDUSTRY 
17 of a Series of Timely Suggestions for Solving War-Time Problems 


You may find the answer to your problem in the following list: 


A water soluble material that gives a soft, 
flexible, transparent film on paper, textiles, 
wood, etc. (112) 


Waterproof cloth or paper in one oper- 
ation. A new waterproofing liquid does it. 
(133) 


Flameproofing agent cuts fire risks for 
textiles, paper, wood and composition board. 
(143) 


Paper coated with paraffin wax is ren- 
dered much more translucent by a pre- 
treatment with an aqueous solution of a 
new synthetic chemical. (145) 


Non-stick wrapper for packaging sticky 
candies and other products made possible 
by new wax coating of white, odorless, 
synthetic wax in conjunction with paraffin 
wax, (156) 


Adhesive for “cellophane”, cellulose ace- 
tate and other synthetic materials of a 
similar nature. . (118) 


Adhesive for holding tissue paper to 
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aluminum in special map and display work. 
(124) 


Pulp color and pigment dispersing agent 
for aqueous products that prevents caking. 
(120) 


Semi-gloss water emulsion paints and 
varnishes that are water resistant on drying 
are made with a protein base. (127) 


Luke colors which permit soft grinding, 
giving better length and dispersion, are 
obtained by the application of a glyceryl 
compound before coupling basis. (163) 


Pigment lakes incorporated in the usual 
vehicles exhibit greater length and absence 
of “buttering” by the use of a special soap- 
like material applied in the acid phase in 
the manufacture of the lakes after coupling. 

(166) 


Lacquers giving excellent water and ink 
resistance are obtained by the incorporation 
of a solution of a new type of wax. (171) 


Substitutes for imported waxes such as 


Montan wax, Ozokerite, Japan wax, etc. 
now available. (114) 


Emulsifying agent for emulsions stable to 
strong acids, salts and other electrolytes. 
(122) 


Defoaming agent for casein, glue, gela- 
tine, shellac and similar products. (130) 


Glycerin substitutes meeting specific re- 
quirements are now commercially available. 
(175) 


A hygroscopic, water soluble liquid which 
is an excellent dye solvent and which re- 
places glycerin in many instances. (182) 


See number in parenthesis after each 
subject. Jot down and mail to us any num- 
ber that interests you, We will send you 
data sheets about the chemicals and their 
uses. Answers to many other problems in 
your industry are given in our 112 page 
manual “Chemicals by Glyco”—which is 
yours for the asking, GLYCO PRODUCTS 
CO., INC., 230 King Street, Dept. 50, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 




















































New York Stock Exchange 
High, Low and Last for Week Ending May 16, 1942 
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Abitibi Increases Earnings 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Toronto, Ont., May 18, 1942—Abitibi Power and 
Paper Company profits in 1941, available for depre- 
ciation, bond interest and income and excess profits 
taxes amounted to $10,146,490, representing an in-: 
crease of $1,938,993 over $8,187,505 earned in the 
previous year, according to the annual statement is- 
sued by G. T. Clarkson, receiver and manager. 

Allowance was made for depreciation of $4,500,- 
000 and $1,500,000 was set aside as a reserve against 
inventories and other contingencies as per order of 
the court. The balance brought forward from the 
previous year after adjustments, was $13,591,385, 
and after allowances as noted above, the balance car- 


ried forward into 1942 was $17,717,884. 


FINANCIAL NEWS 


Sales of the company aggregated $27,038,240, 
Sonor with $23,499,230 in 1940, an increase of 

%. 

Newsprint manufactured by Abitibi and its wholly- 
owned subsidiaries amounted to 454,340 tons in 1941, 
as compared with 430,299 tons in 1940, representing 
13.2% of Canada’s total output of 3,454, 665 tons. 
The province of Ontario and Quebec require that 
newsprint mills in these provinces be operated at ap- 
proximately equal ratios of production as compared 
with their respectwe capacities. In addition to news- 
print, the newsprint mills of the company and its 
wholly-owned subsidiaries produced 19,287 tons of 
substitute wood fibre products during the year, while 
sulphite output aggregated 93,224 tons, compared 
with 75,926 tons produced in 1940. 

Profits of subsidiaries show improvements. Re- 
pors are summarized as follows: 

Manitoba Power Company, Ltd., earned a profit 
before income and excess profits taxes, but after 
provision of full year’s interest on the 5% first mort- 
gage borids, was $307,080, against $98,803 in the pre- 
vious year. Working capital was $950,941 against 
we 941. 

Anne Paper Company, Ltd., earned a profit 
ates depreciation and provision of year’s bond inter- 
est of $12,578 against $20,752 in the previous year. 
Working capital was $1,905,127 compared with $1,- 
479,615. 

Thunder Bay Company, Ltd., earned a profit be- 
fore income and excess profits taxes, of $712,129, 
against $557,890 in the previous year. 

Abitibi Electric Development Company earned a 
profit after depreciation and a year’s bond interest of 
$20,502 against a loss of $190,000 in the previous 
year. 

Kaministiquia Power Company, Ltd., reported a 
loss after depreciation and a year’s interest of $51,328 
against a loss of $92,003 in the previous year. 





Great Northern Report for March 


The Great Northern Paper Company and wholly 
owned subsidiaries for the March quarter, reports a 
net profit of $425,880, equal to 43 cents each on 
997,480 shares, against $676,022, or 68 cents a share, 


last year. 





Riegel Earns $2.34 


The Riegel Paper Corporation for 1941, reports a 
net income of $455,102, or $1.86 each on 244,000 
shares, against $571,590, or $2.34 a share, in 1940; 
net sales, $13,404,739 compared with $9,236,446. 





M. & O. Earns $411,780 


The Minnesota & Ontario Paper Company for the 
March quarter, reports a net income of $411,780, 
equal to 31 cents each on 1,344,544 shares, contrasted 
with net loss of $14,019 last year. 
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April Statistics 


Production of newsprint in Canada 
during April 1942 amounted to 277,- 
741 tons and shipments to 238,346 
tons according to the News Print 
Service Bureau. Production in the 
United States was 82,669 tons and 
shipments 81.182 tons, making a total 
United States and Canadian news 
print production of 360,410 tons and 
shipments of 319,528 tons. During 
April, 25,966 tons of news print were 
made in Newfoundland, so that the 
North American production for the 
month amounted to 386,376 tons. 
Total production in April 1941 was 
393,800 tons. 

The Canadian mills produced 100,- 
911 tons more in the first four 
months of 1942 than in the first four 
months of 1941, which was an in- 
crease of nine and five tenths per- 
cent. The output in the United States 
was 18,766 tons or five and five 
tenths percent less than in the first 
four months of 1941, in Newfound- 
land production was 8,297 tons or 
seven percent less, making a net in- 
crease of 73,848 tons, or four and 
eight tenths percent more than in the 
first four months of 1941. 

Stocks of news print paper at the 
end of April were 184,021 tons at 
Canadian mills and 12,648 tons at 
United States mills, making a com- 
bined total of 196,669 tons compared 
with 155,787 tons on March 31, 1942, 
and 194,692 tons at the end of April 
1941. 


To Export Wallboard 


WasHincTton, D. C., May 20, 
1942—The United States Export 
Wallboard Association has filed 
papers with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, under the Export Trade Act 
(Webb-Pomerene law), for the pur- 
pose of exporting fibre wallboard. 
The association will maintain an of- 
fice at 55 West 42nd street, New 
York. 

Officers are: G. C. Estes, president 
and director; H. R. Shedd, vice 
president and director; J. A. Samp- 
son, secretary and treasurer; W. W. 
Race, W. G. Saville and W. H. Nils- 
son, directors. Members are: The 
Celotex Corporation, Certain-teed 
Products Corp., and Cornell Wood 
Products Company, of Chicago. The 
Plastergon Wallboard Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., and The*Upson Com- 
pany, Lockport, N. Y. 

The Export Trade Act provides 
that nothing contained in the Sher- 
man Act shall be construed as de- 
claring to be illegal a combination or 
association” entered into for the 


Two examples of Grinnell Pipe Prefabrication: A 20” pipe with complex turns 
and 20” x 32” increaser for handling hot oil in one of the new Houdry 
Process oil refineries . . . and an engine header involving 24”-radius U-bend. 


Sub-contract your piping worries! 


Here’s a practical “way out” for power and process engineers who 
are overloaded with the added work of wartime plant extensions! A 
way to delegate an exacting job, yet know you'll get first class results! 

“Give the Plans to Grinnell” as soon as your special piping require- 
ments are roughed out. Grinnell engineers are specialists equipped 
by long experience to interpret power and processing layouts into super- 
piping systems for any industry. Grinnell plants, strategically located 
to serve all industries, have complete prefabrication facilities to pro- 
duce underwriter-approved sub-assemblies that permit speedy erection. 

Learn how such sub-contracting can ease your job of providing facil- 
ities to produce “enough . . . in time”! Write for booklet “Grinnell 
Piping Prefabrication”. Grinnell Company, Inc., Executive Offices, 


Providerice, R. I. Branch offices in principal cities of U. S. and Canada. 


mance neuen ORIN NELL 


whenever PIPING is invotveo 





2 Camden County, Georgia, this 


rubber-tired wagon feeds a quarter 
unit load of pulpwood to a four unit trailer, for 


delivery to Brunswick. 


Georgia has three pulp mills and three paper 
mills. Narrowest machine is a 56 inch cylinder. 


Widest are three 236 inch Fourdriniers trimming 
220 inches. 


For cylinder, Fourdrinier or wet machines you 
can be sure of getting reliable clothing from 


Draper. 
“> Draper Felts Favor Efficiency +# 


DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY 


Woolen Manufacturers Since 1856 CANTON, MASS. 


PL. eH. 
Kater et’ Foo 


®tcc, Mich. 


Bévonnar 
: a. RALPH E. BRISSGS 
Canton, Maras. 


sole purpose of engaging in export 
trade and actually engaged solely in 
such export trade, provided there be 
no restraint of trade within the 
United States, or restraint of the ex- 
port trade of any domestic competi- 
tor; and with the further prohibition 


‘of any agreement, understanding, 


conspiracy or act which shall artific- 
ially or intentionally enhance or de- 
press prices within the United States, 
substantially lessen competition or 
otherwise restrain trade therein. 


Fires Delay Victory 


A plea to strike down the mons- 
trous crimson wolf that symbolizes 
forest fires is the theme of a colorful 
painting by the internationally-known 
artist, Willy Pogany, appearing on 
800,000 posters distributed to Gov- 
ernment, civic and patriotic agencies 
throughout the country by the Forest 
Service of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

The Forest Service has distributed 
the posters as part of a nationwide 
educational campaign to impress 
Americans with the fact that the ever 
costly menace of forest fire has an 
even greater power of destruction, in 
days like these, when blazing timber- 
lands can be a serious delaying fac 
tor in the prosecution of America’s 
war against the Axis powers. 

In cooperation with the U. S. 
Forest Service, the celebrated artist 
was commissioned to paint the pic- 
ture by The American Weekly, the 
magazine distributed through 20 
Sunday newspapers, from coast to 
coast, to more than 7,300,000 fam- 
ilies. 

The striking painting—faithfully 
reproduced in full color—appeared 
on the front cover of the May 17 
issue of The American Weekly. 


Deliveries Improve 


WasHINGTON, D. C., May 20, 
1942—Deliveries have improved on 
practically all kinds of paper accord- 
ing to information reaching WPB 
experts. The Newsprint Association 
of Canada has announced that there 
is sufficient newsprint to carry North 
American consumers through this 
year, despite possible hydroelectric 
power diversion for war purposes. 

Despite rumours that a shortage of 
printing papers is imminent, it is be- 
lieved that there will be sufficient 
paper even under abnormal condi- 
tions, to meet the demands for es- 
sential needs. No official determina- 
tion of the relative essentiality of the 
end product uses of printing papers 
has yet been made. 
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Seventieth Anniversary is Celebrated By 


The Paper Trade Journal 


The PAPER TRADE JOURNAL observes its seventieth 
anniversary this month. The first issue was pub- 
lished May 27, 1872. The founder and publisher 
was Howard Lockwood and the first editor was 
Charles F. Wingate. The office of the publication 
was at 14 Park Place. For several years the PAPER 
TRADE JOURNAL appeared as a semi-monthly, issued 
on the Ist and 15th of the month. In 1876 it became 
a weekly. 

The first issue consisted of four pages, 1844 x 
23% inches. The front page carried the more im- 
portant news and included an article on the “Tariff 
on Paper, Books, etc”, the “Sanitary Authorities and 
Importation of Rags”, manufactur- 
ing news, incorporations, etc. On 
the second page appeared the edi- 
torial, market quotations and a 
prospectus by Howard Lockwood 
explaining the need of a business 
paper in the paper industry and 
outlining the objectives of the 
PAPER TRADE JOURNAL. Upon the 
third page was a directory, a 
synopsis of patents, imports, indus- 
trial and trade news. The fourth 
page was largely devoted to adver- 
tisements. 

The first issue of the PAPER 
TRADE JOURNAL sold at 10 cents 
and this price has been maintained 
to the present time. As the Journal 
filled a definite need it was liberally 
encouraged by members of the in- 
dustry who gave it their support in 


Early Advertisers in the Journal 


A list of advertisers in Paper TRADE JOURNAL 
from 1872 to 1877 include the following concerns: 

Deavy & O’Meara; Darmstadt & Scott; Detroit 
Paper Company; Russell & Erwin Manufacturing 
Company, Wing & Evans; Shuler & Benninghofen ; 
William Russell & Son; H. B. Graham & Brothers; 
Byron Weston Company; Richard McNamee; J. 
Morton Poole; Babcock & Wilcox; O. E. Merrill & 
Co.; H. Waterbury & Co.; India Rubber Co.; Taylor 
Stiles & Co.; Pusey Jones & Co.; Daniels Machine 
Company; E. R. & T. W. Sheridan; Perkins Good- 
win Co.; Holyoke Machine Co. ; Bulkley Dunton Co. ; 
G. W. Millar; Vernon Bros.; Claremont Manufac- 
turing Company; C, H, Dexter & Sons; Howland & 
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subscriptions and in advertising. 1872-1892 


Miller ; George Robertson & Sons; New York Belt- 
ing and Packing Company; E. D. Jones; Union Ma- 
chine Company; Lindenbeyr & Brothers; Morey & 
Co.; Greene Tweed & Co.; H. W. Johns; Martin 
Kalbfleisch’s Son; Farrel Foundry & Machine Co.; 
Turners Falls Pulp Co.; J. Dickinson; Wm. Cabble 
Excelsior Wire Co.; Pratt & Whitney; Jessup & 
Moore ; Lobdell Car Wheel Co. ; Eastwood Buchanan 
& Smith; Atterbury Bros.; H. A. Butterfield; Rice, 
Barton & Fales; Bagley & Sewall; Heller & Merz; 
Union Bag and Paper Company; Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company ; and Dennison & Co. 


Lockwood’s Directory 


Lockwood’s Directory of the 
Paper and Allied Trades was first 
issued in 1873. Until that time no 
mill reports had been published that 
were reliable and even the govern- 
ment trade reports were not entirely 
accurate. The Directory was an 
immediate success, those wishing 
to do business with pulp and paper 
mills at once recognizing the ad- 
vantages of a carefully compiled 
classification of concerns and the 
products manufactured. The first 
edition of the directory shows that 
in 1872 there were in the United 
States 820 mills, 812 of which were 
operated by 765 concerns, while 
eight were idle. In these mills 
there were 299 Fourdriniers, 690 
cylinder machines and 3,296 en- 
gines, producirfg 317,637 tons an- 
nually, valued at $66,505,825. The 
value of the plants was estimated 
at $45,564,500. The reports showed that there were 
13,427 male and 7,700 female adults and 922 chil- 
dren engaged in the industry. The growth in the ap- 
preciation of the value of the directory by the trade 
is evidenced by the fact that while the first edition 
contained only 212 pages, the current edition con- 
tains 1226 pages. 


A stationers’ department and a bookmakers’ de- 
partment were early added to the Paper TRADE 
JournaL, Thése departments developed to such an 
extent that the former was expanded April 6, 1874, 
into the American Stationer and Office Outfitter, and 


the latter in 1885 into The American Bookmaker. 





From 14 Park Place the office of the Paper TRADE 
JouRNAL was removed to 36 Beekman street, then 
directly in the heart of the paper district. The rapid 
growth of the business soon caused a removal to 74 
Duane street. In 1883 larger quarters were again 
sought at 126-128 Duane street, and cramped quar- 
ters again led to the removal in 1895 to the corner 
of Bleeker street and West Broadway; in 1899 to 
150 Nassau street, in 1916 to 10 East 39th street, and 
in 1932 to the present offices at 15 West 47th street. 


Howard Lockwood 


Howard Lockwood, the founder of the PAPER 
TRADE JOURNAL was born at White Plains, West- 
chester County, N. Y., on March 9, 1846. He was 
the son of General Munson I. Lockwood, and was a 
lineal descendant of Robert Lockwood, first of the 
name in the United States, who was an emigrant 
from England in 1630, and who settled at Water- 
town, Mass. The descendants of Robert Lockwood 
took an active part in the Colonial and Revolutionary 
wars. On his mother’s side Mr. Lockwood was de- 
scended from Nicholas Delaplaine, a distinguished 
Huguenot who came to America and settled on Man- 
hattan Island, where he died in 1790. 

In 1865, Howard Lockwood came to New York 
and secured employment in a Duane street paper 
house. He applied himself to his new duties with 
industry and intelligence, and soon acquired a very 
thorough knowledge of the business, together with 
an understanding of the scope, extent and process of 
paper manufacture. 

In 1872, believing that there existed the necessity 
for a representative paper in the paper industry, he 
established the PAPER TRADE JOURNAL. There was a 
great deal of opposition to the proposition to estab- 
lish such a paper, many of those engaged in the mak- 
ing and selling of paper expressing the belief that 
there would be entirely too much news furnished to 
people, and that readers would come into possession 
of information which in those days of comparatively 
slow communication was held by only a few. These 
reasons, presented to him in forcible shape, did not 
deter Mr. Lockwood. On the contrary, they em- 
phasized the necessity for such a paper. 

Mr. Lockwood began the publication of the PAPER 


H. J. Bercer Mrs. C. ALLEeRS-HANKEY 


1892-1899 


Cc. K. Urgumart 
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TRADE JOURNAL in a modest way. It was evident 
from the start that he intended to print all the news 
which he could obtain, and to print it in a dignified, 
forceful style, which would commend his undertaking 
to every serious, sensible man whose commendation 
was worth having. That his judgment was well 
founded and that he was right and his critics wrong 
as to the matter, has been settled emphatically by the 
position which the JouRNAL has always occupied as 
the leader since its first issue. Mr. Lockwood had, of 
course, a very wide acquaintance in the trade, and 
his opinions, which were well matured before they 
were expressed, were respected, even by those who 
disagreed with him. In the conduct of the Journal 
he was eminently fair, and in considering the line 
of policy to be pursued as to any given matter, he 
held firmly and tenaciously to his original deter- 
mination to print a paper which shouJd contain not 
only all the news but which should be a reflection of 
the progress of the entire industry in all its depart- 
ments from week to week. He believed that the edi- 
torial and news end of the paper should be conducted 
entirely uninfluenced by the business office. Not only 
was that his belief, but it was his practice. If the 
true story of an event of sufficient trade interest to 
warrant publication was presented to him, he always 
and invariably insisted that it be printed for the 
benefit of the entire industry and trade, without any 
regard to whether those whom it affected were or 
were not represented in the advertising columns of 
the JOURNAL. 

Howard Lockwood founded the Paper TrabE 
JOURNAL as an independent trade paper, and he never 
deviated from that line of policy. He was not 
trained in the newspaper business, but he possessed 
that tact and judgment which led him in the right 
direction and which made of his work the success 
that it was. He had an abhorrence of shams, par- 
ticularly of those in the trade, and he neglected no 
opportunity to expose them, Mr. Lockwood took a 
deep interest in everything which was connected 
with the paper and allied trades, and always, both 
by word and act, aided every movement which had 
for its object the benefiting of those engaged in 
any of these lines. 

Following the death of Howard Lockwood No- 
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vember 4, 1892, the business was carried on by his 
widow under the name of the Lockwood Publishing 
Company. She became president and was later mar- 
ried to C, Alers-Hankey who became treasurer of 
the company and Colin K. Urquhart became secre- 
tary, managing director and editor. 


Col. C. H. Jones Buys the Journal 


The PAPER TRADE JOURNAL was purchased in 
1899 by Colonel C. H. Jones. Colonel Jones was 
prominent in national politics and was one of the best 
trained newspaper men in the country. He had for 
some time been associated with Joseph Pulitzer in 
the publication of the New York World, of which he 
was the managing editor. He was induced by Mr. 
Pulitzer to go to St. Louis to become editor and 
general manager of the Post-Dispatch, which posi- 
tion he held until 1896. When he bought the Paper 
TRADE JOURNAL in the Spring of 1899, he made his 
brother, George W. Jones, manager, although he gave 
the JouRNAL much personal attention at first and 
continued as careful supervision as his health would 
permit until his death in 1913. 

In 1916 Henry J. Berger became editor of the 
PAPER TRADE JOURNAL. 


Leslie R. Palmer Acquires the Journal 


After the death of Colonel Jones, all of the com- 
mon stock in the Lockwood Trade Journal Com- 
pany, representing a one-half interest, was acquired 
by Leslie R. Palmer, a banker and lawyer. The 
Jones estate retained the other half interest in the 
business. While the paper prospered under his man- 
agement, Mr. Palmer preferred to confine himself 
more completely to banking and real estate, in which 
he was a large operator, and this influenced him in 
February 1933, to dispose of his interest in the 
business to George S. Macdonald, who became vice- 
president and treasurer. 


Geo. S. Macdonald Becomes Publisher 


Mr. Macdonald, a widely experienced publisher, 
took a deep interest in the publication which soon 
manifested itself in many improvements, although 
he has always assiduously avoided making any revo- 
lutionary changes which would radically alter the 
character of the paper. 

In February, 1925, the technical publication called 
Paper was acquired and consolidated with the PAPER 
TRADE JouRNAL. In July, 1928, Mr. Macdonald ac- 
quired by purchase the half interest in the property 
held by the Jones Estate and became president of 
the Lockwood Trade Journal Company. 

The officers of the company are: George S. Mac- 
donald, president; Arthur E. Gordon, executive vice- 
president; Joseph P. Horgan, secretary; and George 
R. Lockwood, treasurer. 

The editors of the Parer TraDE JouRNAL are 
Henry J. Berger, editor, and Stillman Taylor, asso- 
ciate editor. ‘ 


Some Journal Subscribers in 1872 
Elwood, N. J., May 30, 1872 
Howarp Locxwoop, Esg., 

Dear Sir :—We are in receipt of a copy of your paper and 
must say we are highly pleased with it. Your enterprise, we 
doubt not, will be a success, and prove just the thing needed 
by the paper manufacturer and dealer, and all connected 
therewith, as no one connected with paper-making can afford 
to dispense with such a valuable aid to their business. We 
hope that ere long your patronage will warrant your giving 
the trade a weekly paper, at say $4.00 per year. We enclose 
you $2.50, our subscription for one year. 

Yours truly, 
McNet, Irvinc & Ricu 


We select from the great number of mills who have already 
sent in their subscriptions, the following first-class ones, in 
order to show how promptly the leading manufacturers 
have appreciated our efforts in their behalf. 


Wee Cee oi ics cc. eee es Springfield, Mass. 
Crocker, Burbank & Co. ....Fitchburg, Worcester Co., Mass. 
OS Te eer ree Lee, Berkshire Co., Mass. 
C. F. Markle & Sons Pittsburgh, Alleghany Co., Pa. 
ea MN GM ov acesciee So. Adams, Berkshire Co., Mass. 
Be TEES Sddeccescucesses Dalton, Berkshire Co., Mass. 
Whiting Paper Co. .......... Holyoke, Hampden Co., Mass. 
Agawan Paper Co. ........ Mittineaque, Hampden Co., Mass. 
Hurlbut Paper Co. ........South Lee, Berkshire Co., Mass. 
ee ee John St., New York 
Edwin H. Sampson Boston, Mass. 
Sugar River Paper Mill ....Claremont, Sullivan Co., N. H. 
Martin Nixon 516 Commerce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Union Paper Manufacturing Co. ........ Springfield, Mass. 
Field, Locke & Co. .......... Indianapolis, Marion Co., Ind 
Byron Weston Dalton, Berkshire Co., Mass. 
Geo. H. Peaslee ..Copake Iron Works, Columbia Co., N. Y. 
Crosby, Holt & Co. .......... Hampden, Penobscot Co., Me. 
Carsons & Brown Dalton, Mass. 
is een, a au a cacbawonmaen Dalton, Mass. 
er Cis ve vscseedecaseceeseimioes Boston, Mass. 
Massasoit Paper Mfg. Co. .. Springfield, Hampden Co., Mass. 
Wm. Russell & Son Lawrence, Essex Co., Mass. 
Bi Wc Be SE EAN vids deve es Louisville, Jefferson Co., Ky. 
C. H. Dexter & Sons ..Windsor Locks, Hartford Co., Conn. 
A. C. Denison & Co. .. Mechanic Falls, Androscoggin Co., Me. 
IO, cy Renin Os dn ok cecetones Philadelphia, Pa. 
Peer eerie BO, oo ccc ctbecoccccécsces Hamilton, Ohio 
John F. Jones Marcellus Falls, N. Y. 
John Fisher & Son Dundas, Ontario, Canada 
ee YT Re See New Orleans, Orleans Co., La. 
RCM 0 Soca dide es vvccy Westfield, Hampden Co., Mass. 
EE Go ws oa Gs ae ana 00d does 39 Park Row, New York 
Snider & Holmer St. Louis, St. Louis Co., Mo. 
Holyoke Paper Co. .......... Holyoke, Hampden Co., Mass. 
MEA Soh a. cach abide cuceeaienks Holyoke, Mass. 
Carew Mfg. Co. ....So. Hadley Falls, Hampshire Co., Mass. 
M. O. D. Marker & Sons ..........cccecs Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wheelwright, Mudge & Co. ................ Baltimore, Md. 
LaFayette Paper Mill Co. ...LaFayette, Tippecanoe Co., Ind. 
Sutphin & Wrenn Butler Co., Ohio 
Beceett Paper Co. ....2..:.... Woodsdale, Butler Co., Ohio 





Production, Consumption and Employment 


in the Paper Industry, Then and Now 


Today’s grade structure in the paper industry is 
exceedingly more complex than that in 1872, yet it is 
possible to establish comparisons of not only overall 
tonnage produced in the United States, then and now, 
but also of production and consumption by principal 
paper and pulp types, of the mills in operation, of 
the value of the products manufactured by the mills, 
and of the employment insofar as both number of 
workers and wages in dollars are concerned. 


MILLIONS 


of Tons 
18 


Production, Consumption 

Latest official reports demonstrate that today’s total 
paper production—nearly sixtyfold greater than sev- 
enty years ago—aggregates something like 17% mil- 
lions, annually supplying the nation’s populous of 
132 million with about 250 pounds per capita. 

Ever increasing in the past seventy years in the 
number of purposes for which it is used, today’s 
paper grades run into the thousands, and the number 
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of paper grades manufactured from the primary 
product is infinitely greater. Nevertheless, and from 
a proportion perspective, it is interesting to observe 
that, as in 1872, wrapping papers continue to com- 
prise the largest single grade, considered from the 
viewpoint of weight. 

Great strides have been made in the tonnage of 
wrapping paper and the other grades of paper, as 
shown by the production-by-type comparisons for the 
years 1872 and 1940, the statistics for the latter 
year being the latest officially available, 


Mills, Product Value, Employment 


The approximately eight hundred mills in opera- 
tion, seventy years ago, produced paper and pulp 
valued at close to sixty-seven million dollars, in it- 
self impressive but fractional—about one-fourteenth 
—when placed next to the products turned out by 


today’s mills numbering nearer a thousand. 

And, through the years since PAPER TRADE 
JourNAL’s first issue was published, it is curious— 
and perhaps not a mere coincidence—that wages in 
the industry ascended at about the same ratio, namely, 
one to fourteen, or from ten millions in 1872 to 143 
millions in 1939, the figures for the latter period 
being the most recent officially issued. 


Place in Nation 


Management is cognizant of the paper industry’s 
significance in relation to our total national economy ; 
they differ little on the place the industry occupies: 
sixth in leadership, some declare, while others insist 
it is seventh, and a few place it eighth. 

From the employment standpoint, the official Cen- 
sus Bureau terms the “paper and paper board indus- 
try” the ninth largest as regards the number of wage 
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earners employed, and reveals that the industry is one 
of the nine industries in the country employing an 
average of a hundred thousand or more wage earners. 

Close to the employment standing is the rank of the 
value of the products manufactured in the paper and 
paper board industry; tenth, the Census Bureau an- 
nounces. 


Wood Pulp 


In the field of fibers, wood pulp’s increase in the 
seventy-year period is so huge as to be difficult to 
envision: from about twenty-thousand tons produced 


in 1872 to the present-day’s annual tonnage of about 
8% million, 


Ability to Expand 


As the year 1942 progresses, and as PaPER TRADE 
JOURNAL enters its seventy-first year of uninterrupted 
publication, it is apparent that the production of 
paper will establish another record. Most reliable of 
all forces in future predictions is the past, and it is 
thus equally apparent that the paper industry’s raw 
materials and production instruments are capable of 
keeping pace with normal and emergency require- 
ments of consumer, industry and government. 


PAPER PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES 
1872 AND 1940 


In Thousands of Short Tons 


Book 
Book Fine Wrapping News- and  Paper- 
Year paper Paper paper print news board Total 
1872? case 23 113 oe 91 35 262 
1940 1,655 599 2,501 1,056 ; 6,450 12,261 


1 Source: Lockwood’s Directory of the Paper Trade, 1873-74. 
2? Source: Census Bureau. 


PRODUCTION OF PAPER BY MAJOR GRADE CLASSIFICA- 
TIONS 1872 AND 1940 


In Short Tons 


1940 ? 
1,056,304 


550,453 


1,655,423 
11,065 
26,944 

599,452 
761,712 
2,500,818 
129,410 


Newsprint 

Ground wood printing and specialty 
papers 

Book and news... 

Book paper 

Text paper 

Cover Paper 

Writing paper (fine).. 

Tissue. paper 

Wrapping paper 

Absorbent paper .... 

Building papers 

All other papers 

Paper boards 


14,483,709 


1 Source: Production statistics, Lockwood’s Directory of the Paper 
Trade, 1873-74. 
2 Source: Census Bureau. 


ESTIMATED CONSUMPTION OF PAPER IN THE UNITED 
. STATES, BY TYPES 1872 AND 1940 


In Thousands of Short Tons 
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1 Source: Production statistics, Lockwood’s Director of the Paper 
Trade, 1873-74. ; _ he 3 
2 Source: Forest Service. Preliminary estimate. 


PAPER AND PULP MILLS 1872 AND 1940 


Mills in Operation Value of Products 


812? 66,505,825 4 
9732 33,015,664 § 


1 Source: Lockwood’s Directory of the Paper Trade, 1873-74. 
wre’ Lockwood’s Directroy of the Paper and Allied Trades, 
1940. 

* Source: Census Bureau. Preliminary estimate for the paper and 
paper board manufacturing industry. 


EMPLOYMENT IN PAPERMILLS 1872 AND 1939 


Number of Employes 


22,049 $9,552,146 
110,575 142,560,328 


1 Source: Lockwood’s Directory of the Paper Trade, 1873-74. 
? Source: Census Bureau. 


PRODUCTION OF WOOD PULP IN THE UNITED STATES 
1872 AND 1940 


In Short Tons 


Wages 


19,700 
8,665,671 


2 Source: Lockwood’s Directory of Paper Trade, 1873-74. 
2 Source: U. S. Pulp Producers’ Association; Department of Com- 
merce. 


PAPER TRADE JouRNAL, September 3, 1873—Holyoke un- 
doubtedly ranks first as a manufacturing city. Its water 
power is unsurpassed, and the mills there are the finest in the 
world, while in respect to the quantity and value of their 
product, the improvements which have been introduced, and 
the enterprise shown at all times by the mill managers and 
owners, Holyoke has hardly a rival. Its growth has been 
amazingly rapid. Though the water power was established 
in 1848, yet in 1854 there was not a single paper mill there. 
Fourteen years later ten mills were running, and the product 
was twenty-six tons, three-fourths writing paper. Now, 
according to “Lockwood’s Directory” there are fifteen mills 
at Holyoke, having a daily capacity of forty-eight tons, 
nearly all writing paper. 


Paper TRADE JouRNAL, May 27, 1872—We ask paper 
makers and dealers to examine the claims of this Journal 
carefully and critically. We offer it not as a literary luxury, 
but as a business necessity, and ask only that it should stand 
on its own merits. Let it be treated the same as any other 
commodity offered for sale, and ask yourself, “Does it really 
amount to what it is claimed to be? Will it be of value to 
me in my business?” and lastly, “Is it worth the price asked 
for it?” If everyone will calmly ask these questions, we 
have not the least doubt that their answers will all be in the 
affirmative, and that we shall have at once hosts of sub- 
scribers. 


Paper TRADE JOURNAL, December 8, 1877—On our first 
page we illustrate a new mechanical appliance for producing 
wood pulp. The wood is cut into shavings, steeped in a 
weak alkali solution, ground in a mill constructed on the 
principle of the Jordan Engine, then brushed out to a fine 
fiber in a pulping-engine. The roll-bar in this engine-roll is 
constructed of three or four thicknesses of steel plate, and 
works, upon a bed-plate from four to five times as wide as 
an ordinary plate; which is an innovation on pulp-engines. 
We do not desire to criticise this system, but simply give it 
as a matter of interest to the trade, and let them judge of 
its merits. 
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Paper Industry to be Developed 


PApreR TRADE JOURNAL, September 15, 1875—From all ac- 
counts the Southern States are increasing their commercial 
power, and are moving rapidly towards that plane of im- 
portance which is graduated upon the scale of successful 
development of manufacture and trade. It is a happy idea, 
and marks the inception of an era which should be prolific 
of good results to the entire country. But while increasing 
the growth and urging the manufacture of their great staples, 
it will become the South to look if it has not other methods 
for meeting the demands of the world, and for leading up to 
new industries which will redound to its benefit. In 
going over the list of Southern paper mills, we find that the 
total number reported is sixty-six of which only twenty-five 
are located in the States of Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia. 
Now, it seems to us that in the States named there is a 
good chance for the utilization of a vast product suitable 
for paper-making. We have lately noted in our columns 
a new process for converting refuse sugar-cane into paper 
pulp. In this way the planters of a portion of the South 
will be able to employ a by-product which they have here- 
tofore devoted to the flames. The thought is naturally sug- 
gested whether the cotton stalk is not equally available. 
Palmetto, wire grass, and rice straw have been and can be 
used in this direction, and should we carry out the suggestion 
in detail we doubt not that many other valuable things would 
come to light. Paper manufacturing is growing in impor- 
tance, and greatness in this country, and we are drawing 
largely in supplies from foreign countries. It is time that 
we should look around to see if these supplies cannot be 
provided more economically. The cultivation of fibrous 
plants might be successful in many, if not most, of the 
Southern States, and much that is now wasted might become 
available. Pulp or paper mills at the South are quite likely 
to become prominent in developing its hitherto unknown 
resources. Who shall be the first to give the matter careful 
scrutiny and intelligent action? 





PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, September 9, 1876—We notice in 
the columns of our friend and contemporary, The Western 
Paper Trade, an article on “Blotting Paper” which is erron- 
eously attributed to: the London Paper Makers’ Circular. 
We had given our friend credit for greater perspicacity. 
The article in question was originally written for, and pub- 
lished in, the PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, appearing in our issue 
of February 12, ult. It was the initial article leading to the 
discovery of the “short weight” transactions in blotting paper, 
concerning which we, and we believe the Western Paper 
Trade, have had somewhat to say. The Paper Makers’ Cir- 
cular was in fault for reprinting an article which has been 
of considerable interest to the trade, without giving due 
credit, and it is rather funny that the Western Paper Trade 
did not recognize it, Chicago has been generally esteemed 
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as a wide awake place, and we have before thought that our 
friend was quite representative of its birthplace and home. 
We are loth to qualify this opinion; but—we will see about it. 

The Paper Makers’ Circular frequently publishes articles 
without giving their authority, and we have reprinted two or 
three articles from its columns which we have been justified 
in believing came from other sources. We believe in giving 
proper credit for all benefit derived from other Journals, and 
expect to be treated fairly in return, but in default of such 
courtesy from others we shall ignore all offenders, or expose 
their weaknesses when feasible. 





Paper TRADE JouRNAL, August 1, 1872—Paper pulp has 
been made available for many useful purposes, and among 
the inventions lately patented are some by which it can be 
worked up into hats or bonnets, made in imitation of the 
best and most costly straw. 

During the past two years one of the largest firms in the 
hat trade in this city have sold hundreds of splendid hats 
and bonnets, of every conceivable shape, in imitation of all 
the different styles of straw braids, made of this material. It 
is no new thing, however, this idea of making hats from 
paper, as our fathers and mothers are perfectly familiar 
with the old-fashioned Navarino hats of thirty or forty 
years ago. The difficulty with those, however, was that they 
could not be properly shaped, nor made waterproof, which 
rendered them entirely useless in damp weather. By the 
new process (pulp being used instead of paper) this defect 
is entirely overcome, and the public are guaranteed an article 
superior in every respect. 





PAPER TRADE JouRNAL, March 1, 1873—More than once 
since the establishment of the Journal we have heard sur- 
prise expressed at our being able to obtain sufficient material 
to fill our columns, but this only shows the ignorance of the 
doubters respecting the importance and magnitude of the 
industry which we have tried to represent. To make a 
newspaper fit to be called the organ of the paper trade, 
might well be the ambition of any journalist, and is a task 
which demands his best thought and most earnest effort. 
That we have given both of these to our work is all that we 
claim, leaving to our readers to estimate the value of the 
results obtained. 





Epitor Paper TRADE JOURNAL: 

Turners’ Falls, June 18, 1873 

I noticed in the Journal of the 15th a paragraph, under the 
head of “Manufacturing News” in regard to the Smith 
Paper Company having the largest machine in the world. 
I would beg to correct it by stating that we have a 96-inch 
machine here, in the Montague Paper-mill, which aver- 
ages daily five tons for the Boston Herald, which amount 
cannot be bettered as a daily average, the year round, by the 
Smith Paper Company or any other in the country. 
Truly yours, 
’ Paper-MAKER 
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PROSPECTUS. 


In introducing the first number of the Paper TrapE 
JourNAL to the public, we wish to call attention, first, to the 
need of a high-toned and superior journal to represent the 
American paper interest, and, secondly, to the mode in 
which we propose to carry on this periodical. 

In all kinds of industry, owing to increased competition 
and other causes, it is becoming necessary to carry on busi- 
ness with greater exactness and care. Hence, a periodical 
which will furnish full and trustworthy information in re- 
lation to any given interest, cannot fail to benefit all those 
connected with that interest. Knowledge is power, and all 
the information relating to the paper manufacture and trade 
which can be presented, will add to the knowledge of each 
subscriber and reader of such a journal, and so increase his 
capacity for conducting his business successfully. 

As an organ of the latest ideas, discoveries and opinions 
of the trade, it will also become so representative in char- 
acter as to prove indispensable to every paper dealer or 
manufacturer who wishes to know what others are doing in 
the occupations in which he is concerned. 

Such a periodical should have the following features, 
which will be found in the present Journal : 

First: It should belong to and be conducted by persons 
who are in no way pecuniarily connected with the trade, so 
that its independence and freedom from personal bias or in- 
terest may be assured. 

Second: Its managers should have a good knowledge of 
the paper business, and of the wants of those in the trade. 
The proprietor of this Journat having lately left the paper 
trade, in which he has had large experience, to become en- 





gaged in the publishing business, these two important con- 
ditions are hence fulfilled by him to the letter. 

Third: Such a journal should be issued at least twice a 
month, and even oftener if possible, in order to give ire- 
quent and fresh news of all kinds. 

Fourth: It should contain, together with articles on mat- 
ters of interest to the trade, a careful review of the state of 
the market in different grades of paper, paper stock, chem- 
icals, coloring materials, and all kinds of supplies, with re- 
liable quotations of the same from unquestionable sources. 

Such are the features which we believe should belong to a 
good trade paper. Whether the present JourNAL fulfills these 
conditions must be left to our readers to decide; but we can 
at least claim, that, having raised so high an ideal, we are 
more likely to deserve support than if we had started with a 
lower standard of excellence. 





Completes Twentieth Year 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, June 4, 1892—The announcement 
that The PAPer TRADE JouRNAL had completed its twentieth 
year was noted with no little interest. During tlie two 
decades many changes and incidents have befallen the trade 
and some retrospects have been indulged in. Reporters of 
The Journal have had a few talks, of which the following 
are examples: 

“Just about the time The Journal was started,” said 
George F. Perkins, of Perkins, Goodwin & Co., “our firm 
moved from College place to Duane street. Beekman street 
was then the centre of the paper trade. It was feared by a 
good many that The Journal would not be a good thing for 
the trade, as it possibly might give away too much informa- 
tion. That fear has not been realized. The paper has kept 
pace with the growth of the trade, and the many advantages 
its publication has given the trade have fully counterbalanced 
the cause of the fear expressed at its start. Methods have 
undergone a big change.” 

Thomas Vernon, of Vernon Brothers & Co. “What do 
you think of the growth of The Paper Trade Journal?” 

“Well, it has grown rapidly and no doubt is a good paying 
paper. It does not, however, benefit the trade. Why? Well, 
for the reason that it lets the trade know too much of ou 
business. In fact it tells everything. Lockwood’s Directory 
does the trade no good either. We actually have people com¢ 
here to borrow it to make a list of names of parties, to see 
whether they cannot buy of these parties cheaper than they 
can from us. Still, I suppose people want it or they 
wouldn’t take it, and you appear to have a pretty big lot of 
advertising. Now, mind, I am only giving you my opinior 
and a frank answer to a frank question.” 





Paper TrapdE JourRNAL, May 15, 1873—The great event in 
the paper trade since our last issue, rivalling in interest the 
fluctuations in the price of stock, the spring freshets, or the 
effect of short time on the product of the writing paper mills 
has been the great base-ball match between the clerks of 
Messrs. Lindemeyer & Bro. and those of the paper houses of 
A. P. Hard, Platner, Miller & Co., Hand & Elsworth and 
Coffin & Lyon. 








Wages in Paper Mills 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, June 15, 1874—From a document 
issued by Edward Young, chief of the Bureau of Statistics 
at Washington, we take the following list of the wages of 
employes in paper mills, in 1867 and 1869, which by com- 
parison with present rates will serve to show what improve- 
ment has taken place in the pay of this class of laborers 
since that date, 


1867 1869 
Machisih Gee 8's Oe ee Nees $14.00 $14.99 
Dasistane ipaahss veks veveeeodeesageeeees 8.76 8.64 
Raz CUCtE SSUMIGE) 6 esis ode bebe clases 9.63 9.69 
Rag cutters, (females) ..........eseeeee 5.92 5.83 
Lottie GG Oe 65 on ei oe Sia ewaes 11.19 11.78 
Calender GIN 65.85 oadl ise ees Se RT 12.00 12.17 
ColdenGel WIEN SU ii visslceseeseedaees vers 4.50 
PINGS Vc Vode seis. cb ne cee cedey ss ean 12.20 12.39 
Bete OES 6 is Gov kw GN dwn ditied en bekcoess 12.79 13.01 
BNGiNe SMES Cea vnc cbse od dees eeece’ 10.17 10.09 
ICDCHIMME SEE aia s Kav ce ty) von su aevans 10.67 10.74 
BINCPA och vsewale <8 5 cide CULE T Cee eee ae eens 11.12 11.75 
Papet sorters GWOMEN) . occ csccecccesie awe 5.81 
DI GMNNN CB sks heds cali e caer beatar-s 18.03 17.75 
MASON a chiknigh s Hoasahs Cae Sees sare hese be 14.25 14.25 
BOG oc kins Ss  SRNWER ne aw bs Ue RES 15.50 15.50 
Laborers, or unskilled workmen ......... 9.83 9.29 
Apprentices, or DOyS ..........seeeeeees 5.08 5.15 
Foremen Or OVErseers .......00eeeeeeees 24.31 26.64 
COrQemR ee cetic ds candids aw sdees bee's oe 16.90 15.27 
PIAGMNINEED (cb 0Rdls.. cxdss VOUS ewes « 14.25 14.25 
PDO eas kah Vb yc.e- pd Sab KS aan cet’ 9.82 9.84 





PAPER TRADE JouRNAL, April 6, 1878—The new mill of the 
Albion Paper Company, at Holyoke, Mass., which was started 
up in February, is running full time on sized and calendered ~ 
book papers. The mill contains an 80-inch Fourdrinier ma- 
chine, with ten drieds and two stacks of chilled rolls; seven 
engines, with rolls 44 x 48, tubs 22 feet long and carrying 
900 Ibs. each; two stacks of super calenders, and a complete 
plant of machinery of the latest and most approved styles. 
The machine was built by the Rice, Barton & Fales Machine 
Company, from an entirely new set of patterns. It is very 
heavy and substantial, and has many new features, and it is 
claimed for it that it is the best machine now running in 
Holyoke. A short time since over 12,200 lbs. of book paper 

s made on this machine in a twenty-four hour run. 





PAPER TRADE JouRNAL, February 1, 1872—Owing to the 
excess of advertisements which we have lately received, our 
lumns are very much crowded, and we are forced for 
nt of space, to cut down our reading matter more than 

e like. Our patrons, as will be seen, are in all parts of the 
rid, and their cards will be found very readable in them- 
lves, while their number and long continuance show fully 
manner in which the value of the Journal as an advertis- 
medium is appreciated. 
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Paper TRADE JOURNAL, May 20, 1876—The advantage of 
trade associations are so great that it is wonderful how little 
attention is paid to them by people most concerned in their 
promotion. The paper trade, for instance, are singularly 
remiss, both as manufacturers and dealers, in establishing a 
system which can unite the different branches of the industry 
in an asosciation to conserve their business interests. The 
separate organizations formed from time to time in the 
trade have broken up or are ephemeral in their nature, and, 
formed under the spur of some specific want or urgent 
necessity, have no solidity. The nearest approach to any last- 
ing organization to which the trade can claim alliance exists 
in the Stationers’ Board of Trade of this city. To this 
association dealers in paper are entitled to admission and it 
contains several of this class. Its objects have been hereto- 
fore fully stated, but it is well to repeat that they include 
the protection and scrutiny of credits, and the supervision 
of trade interests which are liable to attack from sources 
outside of the trade. This Board of Trade has done much 
in defense of the rights of the stationery and paper trade, in 
protests against the absorption of trade by the Government. 
It is gradually extending the area of its influence and im- 
portance, and we are sure that its example ought to impress 
upon paper manufacturers the importance of a well-defined 
and permanent association. 





PAPER TRADE JouRNAL, November 15, 1875—The new 
patented process of John W. Dixon, in operation at the 
Ashland paper mills, West Manayunk, owned by S. A. 
Rudolph & Sons, claims to overcome all the difficulties here- 
tofore experienced in the preparation of pulp from wood and 
straw. 

The operation as now conducted at this mill, is thought to 
combine all the advantages that could be desired in a perfect 
pulp digester, viz: Easy and rapid manner of filling the 
wood and straw into the digesters; a free and easy circula- 
tion of the alkaline liquid through the material; a certain 
uniform temperature (that is required for digesting either 
wood or straw) is obtained in one and a half hours, and 
absolute certainty of each boiler being thoroughly and per- 
fectly digested, rendering the new process perfect. Since 
this new process has been started, over one hundred boilers 
of wood and straw have been operated on, with the above 
result. 





PAPER TRADE JouRNAL, October 15, 1873 — An almost 
miraculous escape took place at the mill of the Hudson River 
Pulp Company at Palmer Falls, Oct. 3. Darwin Cole, of 
Jessup’s Landing, was inserting a new gate to keep logs from 
running into the canal that feeds the mill. He was handling 
a piece of timber to which a team was attached. The 
driver started the team prematurely, causing the timber to 
strike and knock Cole into the water. In an instant he was 
carried over the falls, a distance of fifty feet, into the bulk- 
head of the mill, but he was rescued, and sustained but few 
bruises. 
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Relative Standing of Paper Centers 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, September 1, 1874—If we then con- 
sider the relative standing of the various single towns in the 
Union where paper-making is carried on to any extent, we 
should arrange them in somewhat the following order: 
NO.OF DAILY PROD- 
MILLS UCT, TONS 


28 
17 

9 
11 
10 
14 
13 

9 

7 

7 
13 
12 
15 
11 
10 
16 


LOCALITY 


ee Ee Pry 
DER oc bees ksece 
IEE ML, ke oneuneeckued 
EE. i ee 
Ps ee WE 5. c nha ses0000s 
Beloit, Wis. 

Troy, N. Y. 

rT SEL, Br sisnkvosuscvseaes 
Dalton, Mass. 

DME, s schcs hon sober e esses 
Cumberland, Me. 

North & South Manchester, Ct. .. 
DI EE ous neresngebe se 
PE SESE. a sdeccceueseauc’ 
Pepperell, Mass. 

Turners Falls, Mass. ............ 
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Paper TRADE JOURNAL, February 12, 1875—The Western 
Paper Trade, the publication of which was recently begun 
by the Union Bag and Paper Company of Chicago, in its issue 
of February 1, says: 

“We publish elsewhere an advertisement of that admirable 
representative of paper interests, the PAPER TRADE JOURNAL. 
The existence and prosperity of a journal of so high an order 
are themselves evidence of the importance of the branch 
of industry which it represents, and were the encouragements 
upon which the issue of the Western Paper Trade was 
undertaken, the publishers feeling that there was urgent need 
of a special representative of Western interests to which a 
paper published at New York naturally would not and could 
not pay particular attention.” 

We do, decidedly except to the remark that a paper pub- 
lished at New York cannot pay particular attention to 
Western interests. The PAper TRADE JouRNAL for one does, 
and always has, paid very particular attention’to every de- 
partment of the trade in the West. Had it not done so it 
would not receive the high praise the Western Paper Trade 
bestows upon it. 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, January 26, 1878—Some of the 
paper-makers, if, indeed, not all of them, have been making 
money. We do not assume that they have been turning over 
the surplus acquired in former years, although it is pos- 
sible; but we note that several companies have been paying 
dividends to the shareholders. When ten per cent returns 
are declared, the very obvious impression is that there is 
something to take it from. We congratulate those who are 
able to make such a showing, and beg of them to keep it up. 


Paper TRADE JouRNAL, April 5, 1879—There is no disput- 
ing the fact that Holyoke is the great center of the paper 
industry. .The united production of our fine paper mills is 
far greater than that of all the other mills in the country 
put together. The mills are running on full time, and sev- 
eral of them are making money for their owners. New 
mills are constantly being built and old ones enlarged, but the 
time when the profits of a mill would pay for it in a year 
or two has gone by. The introduction abroad within a few 
years of American paper has been very successful. The 
general excellence of our goods, together with the reasonable 
prices, have placed them far in advance of foreign makers, 
Such a reputation has our paper gained abroad that our 
exportations are as large as our imports were four years ago, 
the foreign importations at the present time amounting to but 
one ton per day only. Many of the manufacturers in this 
city find ready markets for their goods in Europe, Mexico, 
South America and Australia, and the business with these 
countries is on the increase. 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, June 15, 1872—“The Paper Trabe 
JouRNAL is a new comer in trade journalism, which will 
appear fortnightly in the interest of paper makers and deal- 
ers, stationers, publishers and printers. It is a handsomely 
gotten up folio sheet, excellent in typography and make-up, 
and having for its title device a complete view- of the paper 
making process. The first number is well filled with the 
right sort of matter, and the enterprise promises to become 
one of the leading trade organs. Mr. Howard Lockwood, 
son of Gen. Lockwood, of Sing Sing, is the originator and 
proprietor of this new candidate for favor of the trade, and 
we wish him every success. Published at 14 Park Place, 


New York, at $2.50 a year.".—THE REPUBLICAN, SING SING. 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, March 30, 1878—There is a chance 
for some enterprising paper maker to strike out in a new 
line of manufacture, in which he will only have foreign 
competition to contend with. If it were said that there are 
no paper manufacturers in this country with intelligence 
and facilities equal to the task of making filtering papers, 
we should be very loth to believe it. The materials are as 
available here as elsewhere, and the treatment of the fibres 
ought to be as successfully accomplished. Will not some- 
body try to make us a present of a sample of good home- 
made filtering paper by next Christmas? 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, May 1, 1873—Mr. Charles Clark 
had a narrow escape from being drowned one day last week 
at the paper mill at Chatham, N. Y. He was trying to stop 
some logs which were likely to do some damage to the dam, 
when the bank on which he was standing caved off, throw- 
ing him into the water, and with presence of mind he 
grasped the edge of the dam and extricated himself. If he 
had missed his hold on the dam, he would undoubtedly have 
been carried through the gateway and drowned. 
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Manahan’s Directory of Paper Mills and Paper 
Warehouses for 1873 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, December 2, 1872—Knowing how 
much a good and reliable Directory to the Paper Trade is 
needed, we were prepared to give a cordial welcome to the 
one mentioned above. It, however, falls so far short of 
what such a work should be, that we can find but little to 
commend in it. By glancing hastily through it, we dis- 
cover that no less than twenty mills are omitted entirely in 
the States of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecti- 
cut, New Jersey and Maryland alone. Many of these are 
among the very largest and best mills in the country. Aside 
from actual omissions of this kind, the book is full of 
typographical errors, repetitions of addresses, and is not 
arranged alphabetically. A work of this kind, to be of any 
real value, must be accurate and reliable. Directories are 
very difficult books to compile, and the publisher of the 
one before us evidently undertook something which his 
other business has not allowed him to do justice to. 


Mr. Manahan’s “Directory” 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, December 16, 1872—We call gen- 
eral attention to Mr. Manahan’s card in our advertising col- 
umns, and will only say in reply to his amusing allegation, 
that we have simply stated facts which everyone can verify 
for themselves. As a specimen of typographical mistakes, 
the book is a comical curiosity. But whether it is worth 
three dollars we are not bibliomaniacs enough to say. 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, June 28, 1879—We think that the 
production of wood pulp has been brought down to a very 
low cost; but it is not wood pulp alone which enters into the 
manufacture of paper. There must be another fiber added 
to give it strength, and all-wood news would be a very 
inferior article. Of course, great improvement in manu- 
facture is possible, but it will be difficult to improve the 
quality of wood, and the editor of the Tribune ought not to 
expect to transmit the record of his times by the medium 
of a cheap and non-lasting paper. We add as a suggestion 
on this point that if Mr. Reid really wants to be remem- 
bered by posterity, and has any desire to preserve files of his 
paper for reference and the guidance of the future Ma- 
caulays and other literati whom he expects will control the 
great newspaper in time to come, that he cause special 
editions or a certain number of copies of his journal to be 
printed on a better class of paper and not trust to an ad- 
mixture of wood-pulp to perpetuate his record. He will 
find this suggestion profitable. 


Paper TRADE JouRNAL, July 15, 1873—Therefore it is for 
the interest of every person who has got anything to sell, 
to advertise through our columns; first, because it is the 
cheapest, quickest and best way to attract attention; second, 
because others are doing it, and their example should be 
conclusive; and third, because it pays. 


Paver TRADE JOURNAL, September 1, 1872—The Holyoke 
Transcript prints the following list of assessments for taxes 
upon the leading paper corporations at Holyoke: 


Holyoke Water Power Co. ......cccccsccccscsecs $ 7,749.45 
Parsons Paper Co. 4,716.99 
I: in ccudtawey ><edeens sinaineeenewe 
Hampden Mills 

Lyman Mills 

9 oo aka dn edins caaiedwatins 
Crocker Paper Co. 

FNS EEF OPES OTT IEE CP TT PCT OTD 
Germania Mills 

EI, 55) ccc takaeaelentie dat coneatous 
EN Be bid eedn giveeneesennetaces 
Franklin Paper Co. 

NE M5. ono ain 86 66 Rese cransiedeqee 
IN OS ood ve karen adn wena svn ew eee’ 
ean Sains a vo crocnnsdeaesstuseaees 
I NOE COS 6 giive eeig kek s Ke neswsa¥ee cede 
ee © ee 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, April 15, 1875—The Latest Novelty 
in Paper.—Inasmuch as- paper has been made available for 
the manufacture of almost every variety of furniture and 
articles of dress, it is passing strange that paper coffins 
should have been left till this late day unthought of. The 
undertaker is certainly not an enterprising party. Trunk 
makers, have long been credited with using all the unsalable 
printed books; but at the present rate of production, were 
every traveler supplied with a van load of these troublesome 
impediments to traveling, such a stock would remain that all 
the bookshelves in the world would contain a tithe of them. 
To further reduce the stock, a manufacturer out West pro- 
poses to supply every journeyer, to that bourne whence no 
traveler returns, with a last trunk mate of papier mache, 
waterproofed with asphaltum. 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, January 1, 1874—As a result to a 
large degree of the persistent urging of The Journal a great 
deal has been accomplished during the past year toward 
organizing the members of the trade into associations for 
mutual benefits. The manufacturers of fine writing paper, 
the manila and the tissue manilla makers, all three formed 
national associations and held a number of meetings, prin- 
cipally in the early summer, at which the state of trade was 
considered, and much benefit was gained by their deliber- 
ations. 


PAPER TRADE JouRNAL, May 31, 1879—The American 
Wood Paper Company is having estimates made and ground 
surveyed adjoining its pulp works at Manayunk, Philadelphia, 
for the erection of a paper mill, its object being to utilize 
its pulp in case manufacturers of paper now consuming a 
portion of the pulp should discontinue its use. It is in- 
tended by this company to have the largest and most com- 
plete paper and pulp plant in the world. 








Viewpoint of the Eighteen Seventies 


Notes from the Centennial 


Paper TRADE JouRNAL, May 13, 1876—While the display 
in the paper department is very large, greater than was at 
first expected, and exceeding, as I am told, that at Vienna, 
it comes short of a perfect exhibition of the industry. 
Many lines of paper, such as manillas, etc., are not repre- 
sented, and the deficiency in this respect cannot but be a sub- 
ject for regret. 

As a result of my observations, I give you the following 
brief resume of the Paper Exhibit: L. L. Brown Paper 
Company, Parsons Paper Company, Seymore Paper Com- 
pany, Hurlbut Paper Company, Mount Holly Paper Com- 
pany, H. V. Butler, Jr. & Company, Owen Paper Company, 
Southworth Company, Chapin & Gould, Carson & Brown 
Paper Company, Crane Brothers, Crane & Company, 
Megargee Brothers, Jessup & Moore, Tileston & Hollings- 
worth, Rhode Island Card Board Company, Nashua Gard 
& Glazed Paper Company, Case Bros., Dennison & Co., 
T. Seymour Scott, James Guie, Haldeman Paper Company, 
Joseph Stelwagon & Son, Howlett, Onderdonk & Co, 
Irving Brothers, Barrett, Arnold & Kimball, Androscoggin 
Paper Company, W. O. Davey & Son. 


Paper TRADE JOURNAL, July 1, 1873—The completion of 
“Lockwood's Directory,” the last sheets of which are now 
in the printers’ hands, enables us to do what has hitherto 
been an impossibility for lack of data, viz., give a thorough 
and comprehensive survey of the present condition of the 
American paper trade. The statistics of this special indus- 
try given in the United States census of 1870 were so in- 
complete as to be of little value, and we feel considerable 
pride in the fact that private enterprise has succeeded in 
accomplishing what official energy failed to do. 


Paper TRADE JouRNAL, February 15, 1875—There has 
within a few years been established in our trade a Protective 
Union. Thus we can see in the future that this union of 
educated workmen, perhaps in co-operation with employers, 
is destined at no distant day to exert a powerful influence 
in the paper trade that may result beneficially to all con- 
cerned. 


Paper TRADE JouRNAL, October 1, 1872—The question of 
paying workmen on Monday instead of Saturday has at- 
tracted considerable attention at the West of late, and some 
of the manufacturers of Pittsburgh and elsewhere have 
adopted the plan. All thinking persons will acknowledge that 
the change would lead to many advantages, by checking 
dissipation and promoting economy. 


Paper TRADE JOURNAL, July 15, 1872—The Paper TrabE 
JourRNAL is one of the latest ventures in newspaper making. 
In appearance it is tasteful—in all the details which indicate 
the careful editor, it is admirable, displaying tact, judgment 
and knowledge.—Catholic Review. 


Paper TRADE JOURNAL, October 11, 1879—Advancing prices 
for chemicals and paper stock are good reasons for an ad- 
vance in the price of paper. The stronger tendencies of the 
paper market hardly keep pace with the increase in the 
prices of raw material. To this extent, therefore, there is 
no more profit for manufacturers than before, and consum- 
ers ought to expect to pay more for supplies which have been 
selling quite as low as it was possible for them to go. We 
cannot forecast how long the increased cost of material wiil 
last or how far it will go. Manufacturers must consider this 
in making contracts. Buyers are coming forward more 
freely, and instead of purchasing paper for current wants 
seem anxious to anticipate the necessities of trade by making 
contracts. Can paper-makers afford to take these ahead to 
any extent? This is one of the questions to be debated and 
studied by the trade. 


Paper TRADE JouRNAL, August 15, 1872—Our record of 
manufacturing news speaks for itself, and will be kept as 
full and accurate as possible. We would remark in this 
connection that we have for some time past been engaged 
in the compilation of a “Directory” of the paper trade in all 
parts of the country; and we are giving close and careful 
attention to this work, which we propose to issue shortly in 
handsome style. It will be as complete in all its details as 
our large facilities will enable us to make it, and we would 
say, furthermore, that we propose to sell it for a proper 
and reasonable sum, and not to give it away. 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, November 11, 1873—James Cassidy, 
Michael O’Loughlin and Henry Newmaster were working in 
Bartlett & Cutting’s mill at Dalton, lately, when O’Loughlin 
spit down upon Cassidy, who seized a lump of coal and threw 
it at the spitter, but unfortunately hit Newmaster in the 
head, inflicting a slight wound. He was let off on payment 
of $5.75 costs at the Lee district court. 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, September 1, 1874—The largest 
paper-making concern in the country, and with one excep 
tion, the largest in the world, is the Whiting Paper Com- 
pany, of which William Whiting is agent and treasurer, and 
L. L. Brown, of South Adams, president. About 500 hands 
are employed at both mills and the pay-rolls amount to 
$19,000 per month. 


Paper TRADE JouURNAL, November 15, 1872—Statistics of 
fires in paper-mills during the past few years: Since the 
beginning of 1860, no less than ninety mills of this class 
have been burned in the United States alone, resulting in a 
loss of not less than $4,000,000 to their owners. 


Paper TRADE JOURNAL, July 1, 1872—J. B. Ford & Co. 
use 225 reams of paper per week; an enormous quantity 
truly. Their supply is produced mostly from Lawrence, 
Mass., and is mainly used to print the Christian Union. 





Viewpoint of the Eighteen Seventies 


Paper Makers at the Convention 


PAPER TRADE JouURNAL, August 31, 1878—The National 
Convention of Paper Manufacturers, pursuant to a call is- 
sued August 1, 1878, assembled at the Grand Union Hotel, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., on August 28. The following are 
the names of those represented at the Convention and daily 
capacity of the mills: 


Tus-S1zep WRITING \PAPER 


Z. Crane, S. Crane, Jr., & Co., Dalton, Mass. ...... 

Hurlburt Paper Co., South Lee, Mass. ............ 

Edward May, E. & S. May, Lee, Mass. .......... 

C. O. Brown, Carson & Crown Co., Dalton, Mass. .. 

Byron Weston, Dalton, Mass 

W. Whiting, Whiting Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. .... 

J. H. Appleton, Riverside Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass 

C. EB. Geaeere, Seymour Famer GO. osc cecccecsssesecs 

Beebe & Holbrook Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. ...... 

J. S. McElwain, Parsons Paper Co. & Valley Paper 
Coc MNGER. GMMR cia yoy Sic ass Goes eWas vc ccceces 

H. Dickinson, Union Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. .... 

E. C. Rogers, Massasoit Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

J. Carew, Carew Mfg. Co., South Hadley, Mass. .... 

J. & R. Kingsland, by John H. Ha 

E. B. Ripley, Plattner-Porter Mfg. Co., Unionville, 
Conn. 

Geo. L, Wright, Worthy Paper Co., Mittineague 

Chapin & Gould, Springfield, Mass. ................ 

A. E. Harding, Harding Paper Co., Middletown, Ohio 

O. H. Greenleaf, Holyoke Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

BCG: MERE EAM) MERGE, UUNs dite cenbGtwoae de ods ve 

W. R. Sheffield, J. B. Sheffield & Sons, Saugerties... 

Jessup & Laflin Paper Co., Westfield, Mass. ......... 

John Southworth, Hampshire Paper Co., S. Hadley, 
Mass. 

John Keith, Keith Paper Co., Turners Falls, Mass... 5 

ENGINE-S1ZED WRITING PAPER 

Crocker Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass. ..............000- 7 

W. C. Plunkett, Adams Paper, S. Adams, Mass. .... 2% 

P. GC. Be, eee, BeROe COTES Ta eee eek ccc cw'edeee 1 

W. K. Baker, Collins Mfg. Co., Wilbraham, Mass. 2 


97% 
Book AND News PAPER 
Geo. A. Writing, Winnebago, Wis. .............00005 
5. B. Train, Train, Hosford & Co., Boston, Mass. .. 
A. Kimberly, Kimberly, Clark & Co., Neenah, Wis. 
\V. H. Parsons, Denison Paper Mfg. Co. .......... 
Thomas Duncan, Hartford Paper Co., Poquanock, 
Conn, 
Geo. Wheelwright & Son, Boston, Mass. .......... 
T. Crocker & C. T. Fay, Crocker Burbank & Co., 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
:e0. E, Marshall, Montague Paper Co., Turners Falls, 


2% 
Ya 
3% 
8 


4% 
2a 
14 


10 
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J. T. Emerson, Sugar River Paper Co., Franklin, 
N. H. 

D, E. Mead, Mead & Nixon Paper Co., Dayton, Ohio 

Franklin Paper Co., Franklin, Ohio 

M. S. Bulkley, J. G. Ditman & Co., Phila. 
Hanwell & Wissahickon Mills 

Wilkinson Bros. & Co., New York 

Bulkley Dunton & Co., New York 

Platner ‘Porter Co., Unionville, Conn. .............. 

Woodsdale Paper Co., Woodsdale, Ohio 

N. W. Taylor, Cleveland Paper Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Warner Miller, Herkimer Paper Co., Herkimer, N. Y. 

F. G. Weeks & Co., Skaneateles, N. ‘Y. ............ 

Knox & Beach, Mechanicsville, N. Y. .............. 

Smith Paper Co., Lee, Mass 

Stewart Paper Co., Brookville, Ind. ................ 

W. H. Manning, Schultz & Manning, Miamisburg, 
Ohio 

W. R. Oglesby, Oglesby, Moore & Co., Middletown, 
Ohio 

C. W. Friend, Friend & Fox Paper Co., Lockland, 
Ohio 

Skaneateles Paper Co., Skaneateles, N. Y. .......... 

American Wood Paper Co., New York 

W. A. Russell, Russell Paper Co., Lawrence, Mass. .. 

Campbell Hall & Co., New York .. 
John H. Hall {§ D. Warren & Co., Boston 
Jessup & Moore 

J. C. Beach & Bro., Shawangunk, N. Y. ............ 

H. Allen, Allen Bros. & Co., Sandy Hill 

Wellington Campbell, Milburn, N. J. ............... 

D. A. Bullard & Sons, Schuylerville, N. Y. ........ 

Frank Gilbert, Waterford, N. Y. ........ccececceees 
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Warner Miller, Herkimer, 

Mette OE Wn. a dneksdancwes sneceacies 

A. C. Bennington, Bennington Paper Co., N. Y. ...... 

L. C. Woodruff, Niagara Falls Paper Mfg. Co., 
es, ea ek Sane bes aeena 4 

SO MCR, TIN, B, We oc nce iccccccccevcdecs 2% 

Chauncey Kinner, Rock City Falls 


MANILA PAPER 

R. McDowell, McDowell & Son, Lambertville, N. J. .. 

a rn TED Se  , . cath cdcecehtesab estes 

Averill, Russell & Carpenter, Minneapolis, Minn. ... 

J. A. Hill, A. Hill & Sons, Middeltown, Ohio 

Geo. R. Russell, Willard Russell & Co., Bellows Falls, 
Vt. 

Geo, Robertson & Son, Hinsdale, N. H. ............. 

Wm. Mosher, Mosher & Judd 

Wilkinson Bros. & Co., New York 

Tytus Paper Co., Middletown, O. ..............005- 
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Viewpoint of the Eighteen Seventies 


Some Comments from the Press in 1872 


“Tue Paper TRADE JOURNAL is a newcomer in trade jour- 
nalism, which will appear fortnightly in the interest of 
paper makers and dealers, stationers, publishers, and print- 
ers. It is a handsomely gotten up folio sheet, excellent in 
typography and make up, and having for its title device a 
complete view of the paper making process. The first num- 
ber is filled with the right sort of matter, and the enterprise 
promises to become one of the leading trade organs.”— 
Evening Mail. . 

“Another addition to the numerous trade journals has 
appeared—Tue Paper Trape Journat. Although ranking 
third among American Industries, it has hitherto been un- 
represented in Journalism. The new applicant for favor is 
handsomely printed and filled with interesting information 
to the trade.”—N. Y. World. 

“The interest centering in the paper trade has found ex- 
pression in a new newspaper known as THE ‘PAPER TRADE 
JourNAL, published in this city every fortnight. It will 
confine itself wholly with paper trade and its connections 
and will give space to all improved methods of production 
of paper.".—N. Y. Tribune. 

“A new paper has made its appearance in this city. It is 
called THe Paper TRADE JOURNAL, and (as its name signifies, 
is printed in the interest of the paper trade. The first num- 
ber justifies us in saying that it will be a successful journal.” 
—N. Y. Standard. 

“A very handsome new enterprise is THE PAPER TRADE 
JourNAL, just started in this city by Mr. Howard Lockwood, 
its editor being Mr. Charles F. Wingate. It is full of valu- 
able information for the consumers and makers of paper.” 
—N. Y. Sun. 

“A new venture in a new field is THe Paper TRADE 
JournaL. It is intended to be the ‘organ’ of the paper 
trade, as the Jron Age, for instance, is of the iron men. It 


proposes to give careful market reports, scientific articles, 
and the news of the country of special interest to paper 
makers and dealers, stationers and publishers. It is in the 
hands of a young New York journalist of energy and abil- 
ity."—-N. Y. Correspondent, Boston Advertiser. 

“One of the most important and growing branches of in- 
dustry in this country is the paper trade, which now has an 
organ in THe Paper Trape JourNAL, a handsome folio 
sheet, published fortnightly by Howard Lockwood and 
edited by C. F. Wingate, a well-known journalistic writer 
and correspondent.”—Golden Age. 

“THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL is a newcomer in trade jour- 
nalism which will appear fortnightly in the interest of paper 
makers and dealers, stationery, publishers and printers. It 
is a handsomely gotten up folio sheet, excellent in typo- 
graphy and make-up, and having for its title device a com- 
plete view of the paper making process. The first number is 
well filled with the right sort of matter, and the enterprise 
promises to become one of the leading trade organs. Mr. 
Howard Lockwood, son of Gen. Lockwood, of Sing Sing, is 


the originator and proprietor of this new candidate for 


favor of the trade, and we wish him every success. Pub- 
lished at 14 Park Place, New York, at $2.50 a year.”— 
The Republican, Sing Sing. 

“THe Paper TRADE JOURNAL is a newcomer into the 
journalistic field at New York, and, as its name indicates, 
is to be an organ of the paper manufacture and trade, the 
business that ranks third in the list of American Industries. 
The editor is Mr. C. F. Wingate, the Republican’s long time 
correspondent ‘Carlfried’, and his connection with it makes 
it certain that the paper will be well edited and of consid- 
erable interest to the general dealer as well as to those spe- 
cially engaged in the paper business. Howard Lockwood is 
the publisher, at 14 Park Place, New York; and the paper 
is to be issued fortnightly. The first number is very hand- 
somely printed, and, besides market reports and business 
cards, contains an excellent assortment of reading matter, 
original and selected. It will of course, have a large circu- 
lation among the paper men of Massachusetts.”—Springfield 
Republican. 


Special Journalism 


PAPER TRADE JouURNAL, April 17, 1880—The Home Journal 
says: “Howard Lockwood is the Napoleon of special journal- 
ism. He publishes (74 Duane street) The American Mail and 
Export Journal, The American Stationer, THE PAPER TRADE 
JournaL, The Millers’ Journal, The Musical Courier, besides 
other publications of an occasional nature. These papers 
are printed and brought out in excellent style, and have a 
decidedly substantial and thrifty look. In one point, how- 
ever, they strike one as a little unbusinesslike; they still fol- 
low the old prolix spelling which involves a continuous loss 
of from ten to seventeen per cent of space, paper, type, and 
composition in the use of superfluous letters. Mr. Lockwood 
should adopt a briefer spelling and thereby ‘put money in 
his purse’.” 

It mite b askt wy the Hom Jernl dont tak mor of its own 
medicin. If fonetic speling is to b the rul & printrs wages 
r to b dockt to sav expens & wast of papr, typ & c it mite 
as well be don thoroly. The Hom Jernl mite howevr find 
a lik contraction in its larg subscription list. 


PAPER TRADE JouRNAL, November 1, 1873—The official 
statistics compiled by the State authorities of Massachusetts 
show that the twenty-two large corporations who manufac- 
ture paper in that state, own mills to the value of $1,977,000, 
while their real estate is in addition worth $3,164,000, making 
a total of $5,141,000 as the amount of the capital invested in 
this industry in the state. 


PAPER TRADE JoURNAL, January 15, 1874—The tallest man 
in the paper trade is N. S. Briggs of New York; the stoutest 
is the foreman of the Sheffield Paper ‘Mill,.at Saugerties; the 
richest is—well, there are scores of them who are so wealthy 
that we dare not attempt to discriminate; while the most 
sensible man is the one who has subscribed longest to the 
Paper TRADE JOURNAL. 
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PAPER MAKER'S SUPPLIES OF 
Pee Lele 


SPECIALTIES IN PAPER 


Book & Straw Print. 


84 Duane Street, 
Three doors east of Broadway 
NEW YORK. 


This is the way we appeared in the first 
ssue of the Paper Trade Journal in 1872 





SAAT aeRe 


TO A Our 
YOUNGSTER Heartiest 
OF Congratulations 


7O @® 


WALKER-GOULARD-PLEHN COMPANY 


Successor to: Maurice O’Meara Co., Established 1855 


DAVID O’MEARA, Cz. Bp. THOMAS GOULARD, Paes. ELWIN WALKER, Tareas. 
ROBERT PLEHN, Vice-Pres. GUSTAVE SCHNEIDER, JR., Sec. 


AGENTS FOR “E, J. C AGENTS FOR “AMES’ 
PAPER SCALES AND MICROMETERS POCKET MICROMETERS 
MILL DISTRIBUTORS OF 


Paper & Board Pp APER Mill Supplies—Tissues 
448450 PEARL ST. NEW YORK CITY 


On our Fiftieth Anniversary we congratulate the Journal on having 
reached “the span of years alloted to man”. For the greater part of these 


years it has been a welcome visitor to our office. 


COLUMBIAN PAPER COMPANY 


BUENA VISTA, VIRGINIA 
1892 - 1942 


Manufacturers of 


Blue Ridge Soda Fibre 
and Paper 


Mills at Buena Vista, Virginia and 
Bristol, Virginia 
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We had already been > ae st MUPPLIEK, 
serving papermakers 
for A0 years 
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our one hundred and ten 
years of experience are 
being vigorously applied 
to the problems of the 
paper industry. 





BULKLEY, DUNTON PULP CO. 


Incorporated 


295 Madison Ave., New York 
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Congratulations 


Paper Trade Journal 
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West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
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“The Mills of Mosinee extend 
hearty congratulations to the 
Paper Trade Journal upon the 
completion of seventy years of 


outstanding service to the industry.’ 








It isn't very often that one will admit to seniority over a 70 year old 
gent, but we will have to break down and very modestly confess that 
we antedate you in excess of ten years. This is a proud boast—and 
proud we are! 


“~ 
THE Dewwenen i Bary ComMPANY 


b incq®mDRaTeo 


Sauer he eee 
174-178 HUDSON STREET 


NEW YORK 
DAVID A. BARRY, Jr., PRESIDENT 


SPECIALISTS 
IN ALL GRADES OF 


PAPER BOX BOARD 


Be 


ORS 
g ee 


Moisture and Greaseproo 


We are now featuring a Board for PAPER TUBE, PAPER CAN, FOLDING 
BOX and SET UP BOX Manufacturers, where these qualities are absolutely 
necessary. 


We do not infer that this board will take the place of tin or glass; but, 
because of its moistureproof and greaseproof qualities, it is very essential 
for the packaging of chemicals, powders, dehydrated products, and other 
similar merchandise formerly packed in metal containers. We solicit your 
inquiries. 





Congratulations | to the Paper Trade Journal 


on their 


70th Anniversary 


Incidentally,—it's our 7Oth Also 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of 


Paper and Paper Specialties 


Neenah Wisconsin 


Congratulations The JOURNAL is highly esteemed by our 


organization. We have been subscribers for 
on maintaining your high standards 
of usefulness to the Paper Trade for 


THE EATON-DIKEMAN COMPANY THE OHIO BOXBOARD COMPANY 


Mount Holly Springs, Pa. Rittman Ohio 


more years than any records now in ex- 


To the PAPER TRADE JOURNAL—Congratulations! 


STANDARD MILL BRANDS: Coated and Uncoated Book, Magazine, Offset, 
Bond, Bristol, Etc. 


SPECIALTIES: Sulphite and Sulphate—Bleached and Unbleached. 
Inquiries solicited. 


THE MEAD SALES COMPANY 


DILL & COLLINS, INC. 
WHEELWRIGHT PAPERS, INC. 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


OLLINS . 
es e by 


——_—- 
New York Philadelphia Boston 
Dayton Kingsport 





To the Paper Trade Journal, for 70 years 
of continued service to the pulp and paper 
industry, St. Regis Paper Company and 
the Taggart Corporation extend congrat- 


ulations. 


In time of war, as in years of peace, the 
Paper Trade Journal makes its contribution 
to the progress of the paper industry . . . 
an industry which is playing an important 


part in the war effort. 


St. Regis and Taggart join with the 
balance of the industry in pledging our 
complete resources and facilities to our 


government. 


ST. REGIS PAPER CO. 
TAGGART CORPORATION 


23 0 P AR K ees NE W Yor K 
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We have appreciated the consistent usefulness 


of the Journal for the past 50 years. 


HARTFORD CITY PAPER COMPANY 


Hartford City, Indiana 





As an 


ORIGINAL SUBSCRIBER CONGRATULATIONS 


we congratulate 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL ver 
on completing 
70 Years maintaining the acknowledged 
of | high standard in the “first” 
Continuous Publication | trade journal of the field. 


Whiting Paper Company THE ANCRAM PAPER MILLS 


The oldest manufacturers of stationery papers 21 West 1 Sth Street 
in the United States. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. New York, N. Y. 


The Paper Trade Journal 


Has Been a Most Important Factor to the Paper Industry 
During the Past Seventy Years 


and as an Old Subscriber we Extend our Congratulations 


H. G. CRAIG & CO,, INC. 


230 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 











UP ON 


WORKING WITH AN FOR AMERICA 


THE FIRING LINE 


and DOWN ON THE FARM 


Abroad and at home, food continues to be the wellspring from which are drawn 


national health and energy for our fighting and defense forces. The man behind the 
gun, behind the lathe, behind the plow and behind pick and shovel joins hands 


with all other loyal Americans supporting our war effort. They all need food, the 


fuel for fighting manpower. Because food is so vital, its protection is imperative, 


therefore, to this goal we extend all our efforts in providing protective papers that 


forestall waste and contamination. 


Genuine Greaseproof 


Laminated Frozen Food Wrappings 


RHINELANDER 


Poth 


PRESIDENT 
RHINELANDER PAPER COMPANY 


FROM THE BEST THAT'S MADE TO THE CHEAPEST THAT'S GOOD 


Laminated Greaseproof Papers’ Wax Laminated Glassine 
Lard and Shortening Liners Opaque Label & Bag Glassine 
Bakery Product Wraps Packing Industry Wrappings— 
Coffee Bag Papers and Specialties to order 


COMPANY © MILLS AT RHIMELANDER, WISCONSIN, U. - Aw 





JOHN CARTER & COMPANY INC. 


Main office and warehouse 
593-599 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 


Branch office and warehouse 


74 Union Place, Hartford, Conn. 


Representatives in many New England cities 


We have covered the PRINTING, PUBLISH- 
ING and STATIONERY TRADE since 1860 


Southworth Company 
West Springfield 


Compliments 


of 


Amoskeag Paper Mills Company 


Manchester, N. H. 


We take this occasion 
to Congratulate 
THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 


on their 70th year of service to the paper industry. 


ROURKE-ENO PAPER COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn. 


BEST WISHES 


for 


A HAPPY BIRTHDAY 


L. L. Brown Paper Company 
Adams Mass. 


HURLBUT PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of Fine Papers since 1806 
In the Berkshire Hills 


at 


South Lee, Massachusetts 


Compliments of 


C. H. Dexter & Sons, Inc. 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 


To The Paper Trade Journal 
We Extend 
Best Wishes 
for 
Continued Success 


CRANE & COMPANY 


Dalton, Mass. 





Congratulations—T0 THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 


On the Completion of 70 Years 


of Continuous Publication 


FRASER INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


MANDO SALUTES 
THE JOURNAL... BE LIKE MOSES 


For 70 Years Continuous Service He didn’t begin his real life work 
To All of Us In Paper until he was 80. And even at 120, 
YOU’RE INVITED— ‘“Shis eye was not dim, nor his natural 


force abated.”’ 
COME AND VISIT 


US AT OUR NEW So keep up the good work of the 


QUARTERS past 70 years; like Moses, your 


500 BAKER ARCADE 
MINNESOTA AND ONTARIO PAPER COMPANY 
o—— — Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment’ Go. 


greatest influence and power is yet 


to come. 
—Uncle Jake 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


We wish to congratulate the Paper Trade Journal 


on the completion of “Three Score Years and Ten.” 


THE ALBEMARLE PAPER MFG. COMPANY 
Richmond, Virginia, U.S.A. 
Manufacturers of: 


BLOTTING KRAFT — COVER ABSORBENT SPECIALTIES 


1 ESAT ASS UP SNA A AED i 
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In this, our Fiftieth Anniversary year, we are devoting an increasingly large amount of our 
productive capacity to papers for communications, records, blue prints, charts, maps and 
other papers essential to the successful prosecution of the war. At the same time we are trying 
to take care of old customers as far as their requirements do not conflict with the war effort. 


STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 


Mills at West Springfield and Woronoco 





Spaulding & Tewksbury Co., Ine. 


222 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE WEST JERSEY PAPER MFG. CO. PAPER BOARDS 


Incorporated 1879 On their 77th birthday congratulate 
their younger brother on his 7Oth. 


Compliments of 


BEST WISHES | 
to Paper Trade Journal ESLEECK MANUFACTURING CO. 


on their 70th Birthday 
e 
Hollingsworth & Whitaey Company | | TURNERS FALLS, 


Waterville, Me. + Madison,Me. + Mobile, Ala, MASS. 
Boston + New York + Philadelphia + Chicago 


Onion Skin and Manifold Papers 


Our Congratulations 
THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 


70th lL 
CHILLICOTHE PAPER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of highest quality of uncoated book papers. 








The Makers of 


' > 
What's 70 Years: BAGLE-A 


Time enough to fulfill the need 
(expressed in the first issue) for a 
“high-toned and superior journal to 


represent the American paper inter- Suse 


PAPERS 


many years as an outstanding spokes- offer congratulations on 


est.” Time enough to show that the 


Paper Trade Journal will continue for 


man for the paper industry. To our three score years and ten of service 
congratulations for the past we add to the paper trade 


our best wishes for the future. ~_s2aG~? 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION 


Holyoke, M h 
HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 10 0 NS 


Writings, Bristols, Mimeographs, Books, Covers, Advertising Papers and 


Erie, Pennsylvania Scania ites Seated, Enteeaitill each eee Mibaar 


Congratulations 
sae PRODUCTS 


Paper Tape Journat! v 


Robert Gair Company, Inc. 


155 E. 44th St., New York City Made at RIDGEFIELD, N. J. - 


Established 1864 
by LOWE PAPER COMPANY 





The First Newsprint Mill in the South 


SOUTHLAND PAPER MILLS, INC. 


Lufkin, Texas 


OVERA Half Century 


OF EXPERIENCE 


CARDBOARDS + BRISTOLS - COVER PAPERS 


The Beveridge Paper Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


As one veteran of the paper trade to 
another we compliment the Paper 
Trade Journal on its 70 years of service 
to the industry. When we subscribed 
to your first issue we were already past 
our majority. “May you live long and 
prosper.”’ 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of Good Paper in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 





“HAPPY BIRTHDAY" 


to the 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 


NOKTH AMERICAN PULP & PAPER 
CORPORATION 
200 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Mill at Cheboygan, Michigan 


1872 — 1942 
SUBSCRIBERS FOR SEVENTY YEARS 


MC DOWELL PAPER MILL DIVISION 
THE GLASSINE PAPER COMPANY 


Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


We congratulate Paper Trade Journal on its 7Oth Birthday 


HOLLINGSWORTH & VOSE COMPANY 


Manutaciurers of Rope, Jute and Special Wood Papers 
EAST WALPOLE, MASSACHUSETTS 


United States patent granted in 1843 to J. M. & L. Hollingsworth for process of making paper from Manila Fibre. 
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Little Did We Dream 


back in 1872 when we advertised in the first issue of 
Paper Trade Journal, that in 1942 we would be saying: 


Congratulations P. T. J.! 


GEO. W. MILLAR COMPANY, INC. 
In Our 82nd Year 
284 Lafayette Street 


New York, N. Y. 


SERVICE ... Then and Now 


Seventy yous Pe MORRISON, BARE & CO. a 

by four yea Morrison, Bare & Cass—advertised in the 

first issue o f the Paper Trede Journal As the suce ° 

pa Bare Paper ee con- 
ree sc 


¢ to and printers. 
nation at war, The D. M. Bare Paper Com- 
pany, \s doing its part by also serving the Government for 
The Lathrop Paper Company began its service to the Graphic 
Arts in 1868 under the name of Molleson & Allen. 


Many of the present mill connections date back for over 50 years THE D. M. BARE 
Over three score and ten and aiming at the century mark PAPER bie pang aa 
75 Y 


Lathrop Paper Company, Ine. i 


New York, N. Y. 


r Calendered, ar Finish, English 
Fin ih ae ie , oes ue e Lith: 

The | KEYstone Ce ee) aie 
0 


Envelope and epectaiiion 


Newark, N. }. printing Roaring Spring, Pennsylvania 


SALUTE 


TO THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 
ON ITS 70th ANNIVERSARY 


PARSONS & WHITTEMORE 


, INC. 
10 East 40th Street New York 
EXPORTERS OF PAPER AND PULP TO THE WIDE WORLD 





ScHMIDT & AULT PAPER C0. 
York, PA. 


Congratulations 


and 


Best Wishes 


STEPHEN A. POWELL & CO., INC. 


20 Waverly Place, New York, N. Y. 


Standard Kraft Pulp and Papers 


Bleached and Unbleached 


Made by 


FILER FIBRE COMPANY 
Filer City, Michigan 


0. B. ANDREWS COMPANY 
CHATTANOOGA — TENNESSEE 


Atlanta — Houston — Knoxville 


BOXBOARDS and SPECIALTIES. 


Beach & Arthur Paper Company 
Makers of Light Weight Sulphite Papers 


Congratulates The Paper Trade Journal 


on its 70th Birthday. 


New York Office: 17 East 42nd Street 
Mill at Paperville “Modena”, Penna. 


Our oldest associate, just entering his 56th year 
of continuous employment, claims to have read 
nearly every issue of the Journal since the day he 
was employed—and still finds it indispensable— 
as do all of our key men. 


P. H. GLATFELTER CoO. 


SPRING GROVE, PA. 
Paper manufacturers since 1864 


THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 1872-1942 


A name and a record to be proud of. 


Best wishes from 


COMBINED LOCKS PAPER COMPANY 


Combined Locks, Wis. 


70 Years Old 


—and a leader. 
Congratulations! 


SMITH PAPER INC., 


Lee, Mass. 





TRADITIONALLY PREFERRED FOR PRECISION PRINTING PRODUCTION 
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ICTORY WAR QUALITY PAPERS 
—still the standard of comparison 


NORTHWEST 


Stark realities face all of us... successful prosecution of the war means 
added woe, increased work, more self-denial. Wholeheartedly, we 
seek every measure to extend our cooperation to hasten the day of 
complete and final Victory over the enemies of freedom. In the interim, 
although large quantities of Northwest papers are destined for war 
needs, we are still supplying paper for essential commercial use. 


PAPER COMPANY + CLOQUET, MINNESOTA, U. S. A. 
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COMING EVENTS IN PAPER INDUSTRY 


New Enctanp Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry—Third Friday of each month at the Roger Smith Hotel, 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Detaware VaLitey Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry—First Friday of each month at the Engineers Club, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Laxe States Szrction. Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry—Second Tuesday of each month at the Conway Hotel, Apple- 
ton, Wis. 

Katamazoo Vatiey Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry—First Thursday of each month at the Park, American 
Hotel, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


AMERICAN PuLP aND Paper MILL SUPERINTENDENTS ASSOCIATION. 
Twenty-third Annual Convention, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
June 16-18. 


TECHNICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE PuLP aNnp Paper Inpusrry, Fall 
Meeting, Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass., September 30-October 1. 


SEVENTY YEARS AGO AND NOW 


The Paper TRADE JOURNAL is this month celebrat- 
ing the seventieth anniversary of its establishment. 
In May of 1872, when this paper was started, U. S. 
Grant was president of the United States, 38 states 
only were included in the Union and the population 
of the country was only 38,558,371 as compared with 
131,669,275 according to the census of 1940. 

The nation was obviously still in its pioneering 
stages and this was decidedly true of the paper indus- 
try. In 1872 there were produced in the United 
States 317,637 tons of paper as compared with 17,- 
900,000 tons in 1941. The largest Fourdrinier in the 
country at that time was probably a 98-inch machine 
located at Turners Falls, Mass.; this compares with 
at least one machine on the North American conti- 
nent now in excess of 300 inches in width. In 1872 
there were 812 mills operating 299 Fourdriniers and 
690 cylinder machines. This compares with 731 mills 
operating 902 Fourdriniers and 699 cylinders in 1940, 
which are the most recent figures available for the 
number of paper machines. 


It is interesting to observe that there was a con- 
siderably larger number of mills in 1872 than at 
present and that the Fourdrinier machines were out- 
numbered by the cylinders, whereas, the reverse is 


true now. The statistics for the mills is explained by 
the fact that monster plants, especially since the turn 
of the century, began to displace the smaller mills; 
and the reversal in the count of types of paper ma- 
chines is accounted for by the fact that the Four- 
drinier has been gradually perfected to make many 


Many years. 


types of paper faster and more satisfactorily than is 
possible on the cylinder. 

The speed at which paper machines were run was 
only a few hundred feet per minute as compared with 
1200 feet at which many of the modern machines 
are run today. This great increase in the speed at 
which machines are run was made possible by the ap- 
plication of electricity in the paper industry during 
the latter part of the last century. The importance 
of this new power was early appreciated and the de- 
velopments in its application to paper machinery were 
rapid and ingenious. 

When Howard Lockwood founded the Paper 
TRADE JOURNAL, wood was not the raw material most 
commonly used for the manufacture of paper. Rags 
and straw were principally used for this purpose. 
The manufacture of ground wood pulp had been 
started by the Pagenstechers at Curtisville, Mass. a 
few years earlier and wood, in the course of a few 
years, surpassed all other fibers in importance as a 
basic raw material for paper and is likely to continue 
as the premier raw material in the paper industry for 
In this connection, the work of the late 
Dr. Charles A. Herty in publicising the enormous 
resources of the South in the shape of pine as a 
papermaking material, is noteworthy. Influenced by 
the publicity given his efforts, a dozen or more of 
the greatest mills in the world were established in the 
South in the past few years, most of them making 
kraft paper or kraft board, but a few of them em- 
ploying southern pine for the manufacture of white 
paper or bleached pulp. 


The American Paper and Pulp Association, one 
of the most prominent trade associations and a large 
and important factor in the development of the in- 
dustry is antedated by the Paper TrRapE JOURNAL. 
It was organized in 1878, largely because of the sup- 
port of such a movement by Mr. Lockwood in the 
editorial columns of the Paper TRADE JOURNAL. 


Developments in the technical side of the industry 
received a great impetus when the Technical As- 
sociation of the Pulp and Paper Industry was 
founded in 1915. Since 1922 the Paper TRADE 
JOURNAL, to assist in the work, has regularly each 
week printed a technical section under the editorship 
of Mr. W. G. MacNaughton, secretary of the as- 
sociation until 1928, and since that time under the 
direction of Mr. R. G. Macdonald, the present sec- 
retary of the association. Both these gentlemen were 
well equipped for the positions they occupied and 
both did a splendid job. The association now num- 
bers 1,867 individual members, 93 corporate members 
and 95 sustaining members, and gives promise of ad- 
ditional growth and usefulness. 

The Paper TRADE JoURNAL is proud of its service 
to the pulp and paper industry for the past 70 years. 
It has watched the industry grow from a compara- 
tively small business to one of the largest and most 
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important in the country. It believes that it has 
carried out faithfully the principles which were pro- 
posed to be followed by Howard Lockwood, and it 
hopes to be able to represent the pulp and paper in- 
dustry of the United States with the same measure 
of success for a long number of years to come. 


Meet at Deferiet Regarding Wages 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Dereriet, N. Y., May 15, 1942—A series of con- 
ferences are being held here this week between of- 
ficials and labor representatives of the St. Regis 
Paper Company in order to establish a new wage and 
working agreement for the year beginning June 1. 
Representatives of the Taggart branch of the con- 
cern are also attending. The corporation is now em- 
ploying about 2,500 employees and it is probable that 
a further increase will be necessary because of gov- 
ernment contracts. Last year a wage and labor sched- 
ule was agreed upon which resulted in wage increases 
amounting to about $175,000 and this schedule re- 
mains in effect until May 31. The employee repre- 
sentatives at the gathering include Jerome T. Win- 
terhalt, president of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers; Ray Kunzwiler, president of the 
Oswego local of the International Brotherhood of 
Papermakers, and Stephen Estey, district represen- 
tative of the International Association of Machinists. 
Others in attendance included Carl B. Martin, execu- 
tive vice president of the St. Regis Paper Company, 
T. E. Wenzel, labor relations representative, and 
Earl W. Zimmerman, superintendent of the paper 
division at the Oswego branch. 


Production Ratio Report* 


(Production as per cent of six-day capacity) 


COMPARATIVE WEEKLY SUMMARIES 
Current Weeks, 1942 Corresponding Weeks, 
i April 

April 
April 


Wiser sebes ( Prelim.) 


COMPARATIVE MONTHLY SUMMARIES 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July 
85.6 89.7 92.2 96.0 98.7 99.3 94.2 
103.8 103.4 102.7 100.0 oeed 2a wewe 
Year 
Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Avg. 
101.0 99.7. 105.2 106.2 100.4 97.4 


COMPARATIVE YEARLY SUMMARIES 
1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 


Year to Date. 68.2 77.6 89.6 67.5 80.2 85.5 88.9 102.1 
Year Average. 69.9 80.4 79.8 71.5 83.4 85.6 97.4 .... 


_* Based on tonnage reported to American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion. Does not include mills reporting to National Paperboard As- 
sociation, except in isolated cases where both paper and paperboard 
are produced and separate tonnage figures are not readily available. 
Does not include mills producing newsprint exclusively. 


PAPERBOARD OPERATING RATIOSt 
Revised 


> 

a 

a 

88 69 

60 59 

69 

82 77 
81 88 91 92 
102 101 ap ae eae, ee eh - be, ee ee 
Week ending Apr. 4, 1942—100 Week ending Apr. 25, 1942— 93 
Week ending Apr. 11, 1942— 93 Week ending May 2, 1942— 90 
Week ending Apr. 18, 1942— 94 Week ending May 9, 1942— 86 


t Per cents of ration based on “Inch-Hours” reported to the 
National Paperboard Assn. 
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LAPORTERS 
oe AAERCAN POLP 


TO 
BRITAIN 


SOUTH AMERICA 
AND ALL WORLD MARKETS 


ILNIDIDON 
Os COMIPANY 


(AMERICA) INC. 


51 EAST 42nd STREET 
New YoRK CiTy 





fetter Fottclion 


LUBRICANTS HERE 


with GULF QUALITY 


Ff , ' 
, 


<< 
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EAR IN AND YEAR OUT, friction takes an 

enormous toll from American industry. In peace- 
time the cost of its ravages is measured only in 
dollars — today the cost is in critically needed materials 
of all kinds. 

Action you can take today may minimize the toll of 
friction in your mill: Make sure that each producing 
unit in every department is serviced with lubricants 
which provide an extra margin of pro- 
tection under your particular operating 
conditions. , 

Standardize on Gulf higher quality 
lubricants! Years of mill performance 


have proved that they stand up better under severest 
operating conditions. 

Gulf research scientists have developed oils and greases 
which are helping many mills set new standards of 
operating efficiency. By reducing wear to an absolute 
minimum, these better lubricants will lengthen the 
useful life of your machines and help you improve both 
quality and quantity of production. 

Gulf quality lubricants are quickly 
available to you through more than 1200 
warehouses located in 30 states from 
Maine to New Mexico. Write or ’phone 
your nearest Gulf office today. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION + GULF REFINING COMPANY + GULF BUILDING + PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Section of the 


“Technical Association 


of te Pulpand Paper [youst ry 


Edited by Ronald G. 


Fuels and Power 


A Preliminary Report of the 


Macdonald, Secretary 


Plant Operation* 


Production and Transmission 


of Power Subcommittee 


By B. F. 


On September 17, 1941 a meeting of members 
of the Heat and Power Committee of the TAPPI 
Engineering Division was held and attended by 
Messrs, J. W. Odgen, Vincent Waters, Edwin F. 
Burns, and Roderick O’Donoghue. At that meeting 
various subjects were discussed for committee work 
or investigation. 

It was felt due to the all out effort of the United 
States to assist England in the successful prosecution 
of the war, that the study of fuels was a very timely 
subject ; that the pulp, paper, and paperboard indus- 
try might aid in the conservation of fuels and by so 
doing benefit not only the industry but the war effort 
as well. The project is of greater importance now 
that the United States is at War. 

Consequently a questionnaire “Fuels and Their 
Application” was prepared and forwarded to some 
250 mills throughout the United States and Canada. 
This study undoubtedly has met with the approval 
of the industry because over 60% have responded 
with questionnaires still coming in. 

Of the questionnaires thus far received, sixty- 
three have been tabulated comprising about 300 steam 
generating units and 2,000,000 square feet of heating 


* Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp & Paper Industry, Hotel Commodore, New York, ¥.; 
Feb. 16-19, 1942. 
1 Member TAPPI; Chairman, TAPPI Production and Transmission 
of eee Subcommittee; Chief Engineer, International Paper Co., 
ew Yor 


TABL 


8 

East 
D&H 
(truck) 


Location 


85% Anth. 
15% Bit 


Barley? 
Hand 


en, Is ic ca bce PPh ada bas Race ? 


Firing Equipment Stokers 
B.t.u., dry, 

% Moisture Delivered, ave 

B.t.u. delivered 

Fuel Cost, ave., delvd 

RM EE a a eS te 
Efficiency 

Total Cost M Ib. Steam 


13160 

8.04 
12100 
$4.45 
$.184 


14430 
6.5 


$5.32 
$.197 
65% 
$.46 
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13500» 


Burns ' 


surface, in 22 states of the United States, 2 provinces 
of Canada, and Newfoundland. 


Power Plant Efficiency 

Several very striking points were immediately 
noticed from this tabulation. 

In the first place combined efficiencies were re- 
ported ranging all the way from 60 to 87% with 
steam costs per 1000 pounds of steam from 13 to 56 
cents. 

The unit steam cost for the 87% efficiency plant 
was not given but the next lowest efficiency plant, 
86%, gave a cost of 24.2 cents per 1000 pounds of 
steam while the 60% plant showed a cost of 28 
cents a spread of only 3.8 cents for a difference of 
26 points in efficiency. 

Another very striking point is the wide variation 
in the cost of coal and ash handling, the low being 

5 cents and the high $1.40 per ton. 

As to the types and qualities of fuels burned, we 
have reports from plants burning: 


Black Liquor 
Bark 

Wood 

Natural Gas 
Anthracite 


The quality of the coals range from 11,500 to 15,- 
087 B.t.u. per pound, dry. Most of tie plants report- 
ing thus far are coal-burning plants 


Bituminous 
Semianthracite 
Semibituminous 
Oil 


EI 

Cc E 
North 
Water 


Ww est 
Oe Erie 
N.Y 

PSN 
Lacka- 
wanna 


Bit. Bit. Bit. Bit. 


Sik. 
Type E 
Stokers 
13500 
7.8 
12570 
$5.13 
$.204 
74% 
$.32 


M%x2 


2 Hand 
2 Auburn 
Stokers 


14300 
3.0 
13870 
$6.27 
$.226 
70% 
$.56 


under % 
Riley Pulv. 


%x1l% 


Pulv. 
Type E 
Stokers 


14000 
1.5 
13780 
$5.22 
$.189 
68% 
$.25 


Pace 245 


14600 
4.0 
14030 
$4.96 
$.177 
75% 
$.353 


13900 
2.0 
13630 
$4.39 
$.161 
75% 
$.30 
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Application of Specific Fuels 


In order to arrive at definite conclusions regarding 
the application of specific fuels to specific plants, 
two points must first be considered : 


1. The geographical location of the plant, and 

2. The physical characteristics of that plant; and, immediately fol- 
lowing these two, if changes in fuel are indicated: 

3. Pos fuel changes be made with present existing equipment? 

4. If not, can equipment be procured under present conditions, and 
if so, what are the economies of the change? 


As soon as all the questionnaires have been tabu- 
lated, we intend to indicate on a map of the United 
States and Canada relative locations of reporting 
mills together with transportation facilities and 
symbols indicating the types of firing equipment. 
It will then be relatively simple to study the fuel 
situation from the geographical standpoint. 


Thus far, for example, seven New York state mills 
have reported and are partially tabulated in Table I. 


From a partial analysis of the foregoing tabulation, 
several points present themselves : 


1. Mills A, B, and C are all on the D. & H. Railroad which is pri- 
marily an anthracite road. Mill A is a hand-fired mill burning 85% 
anthracite, due to its favorable freight rate, mixed with 15% bitumi- 
nous, which is just about sufficient to give the fuel bed sufficient life 
to maintain combustion and carry the plant load. 

2. Mill B is equipped with stokers and burns bituminous coal. 
Neither the type of stoker nor the size of coal was given. However, 
Mill B pays $0.87 per ton more than the average cost of coal at 
Mill A and although the delivered B.t.u. at Mill B is higher per ton 
than at Mill A, the cost ~ million B.t.u. delivered is higher by 
$0.013. Without knowing the type of stoker installed at Mill B, it is 
impossible to predict the results which would be obtained by burning 
a mixture of anthracite and bituminous. It seems, however, that this 
point should be investigated. 

3. Mill C has both hand- and stoker-fired boilers and burns % by 
2-inch bituminous. The difference in fuel cost per ton between Mills 
A and C is $1.82 and it costs Mill C $0.042 more to produce 1,000 
pounds of steam than Mill A. 

4. Mill C may be able to benefit itself materially by investigating 
the possibility of burning a mixture of anthracite and bituminous on 
its existing grates. 

In the above we have dealt only with the possibility of changing 
fuels in plants B and C, using existing equipment. However, the 
possibility of greatly improving steam plant efficiency in this section 
of New York state by equipment changes has been demonstrated to a 
marked degree, in the past two to three years. One paper mill thus 
far not tabulated has installed a pulverized bituminous boiler along- 
side other boilers equipped with traveling grates burning anthracite, 
and has experienced a steam cost $0.05 per 1,000 pounds less on this 
boiler even when burning a coal which has a much higher initial cost. 
There is in operation in this region a pulverized anthracite fired instal- 
lation, which we understand is highly efficient. 

5. In the case of Mill E, this mill obtains its fuel via water and 
therefore is in an ideal position to obtain fuels which otherwise might 
prove prohibitive if brought in all rail. However, water shipments for 
the most omg are dependent on large —— facilities as it is neces- 
sary to take in large shipments during the boating season in order to 
provide fuel during the period when navigation is closed. 


From an examination of the data thus far tabu- 
lated, there seems to be far too wide a variation in 
operating results as evidenced by a spread of 27 
points in operating efficiency, and we feel that we 
should all ask ourselves a few definite and pointed 
questions—especially at this time when we are all 


endeavoring to conserve national resources and elimi- 
nate wastes. 


1. Is the fuel which I am now burning that fuel 
which is best suited to my location and equipment? 

2. Is my fuel storage supply sufficient to carry me 
through emergencies which may arise or is there a 
possibility that I may be required to take inferior 
fuels—if such emergency arises—to maintain plant 
operation—resulting in higher operating costs and 
waste. 

3. In case my present supplier becomes unable to 
make coal shipments over an extended period, have 
I another source of supply in view. 


4. To those of us who are dependent on oil fuel 
at present, have we analysed our situation from the 
standpoint of possible fuel oil rationing. 

We are all in an “all out” war now and these ques- 
tions should be given serious consideration. 


TAPPI Section, Pace 246 


Conservation of Fuel 


A few questions on general plant housekeeping 
which may conserve fuel and ease the load on a per- 
haps overloaded steam plant should be considered. 

1. Is my steam plant clean? A plant which is dirty 
and untidy externally is most sure to be dirty in- 
ternally and therefore inefficient. 

2. Is the equipment in good mechanical condition? 
Js it operating as it was designed to operate or are we 
apt to have mechanical break-downs just when it is 
very difficult to obtain replacement parts? 

3. Has pipe covering been checked recently and did 
we recover that length of steam pipe which was re- 
newed some time ago? 

4. When did I last check the boiler settings with a 
candle for leaks in brickwork? 

5. How are my draft gages operating and can I 
operate with a more nearly balanced furnace con- 
dition to reduce excess air? 

6. Was that soot blower “reported out of order 
last week” repaired? 

7. Are all possible “returns” coming back to heater 
or hotwell and what about those leaking steam traps? 

8. Did we check pulverization to determine the 
cause of those “sparklers” in the furnaces? 

9. What is the combustible in furnace ash? 

A job was recently completed in one of our mills. 
The main boiler house of this mill is equipped with 
two bent-tube boilers, each capable of delivering about 
60,000 pounds of steam per hour, operating at 200 
p-s.i. steam pressure. The boilers are pulverized-fuel 
fired, have water-cooled side walls, superheaters, and 
integral economizers. 

This plant had been running consistently between 
78.5 and 80% efficiency with the old baffle arrange- 
ment and with final gas temperatures after the 
economizers of about 540 deg. F. 

A great deal of trouble was experienced in main- 
taining economizer tubes in these boilers due to baf- 
fling, soot pockets, etc., and a few weeks ago it be- 
came apparent that a re-tubing job would be necessary 
very shortly in one of them. This job was under- 
taken two weeks ago and at the same time we decided 
to re-baffle the boiler as well, replacing the old con- 
ventional-type longitudinal baffles with modern cross 
baffles. 

With the new method of baffling the final gas 
temperature is now about 390 deg. F. from this 
boiler, a drop of 150 deg. F. or an indicated increase 
in efficiency of 4 to 5%. Needless to say, the second 
boiler will be rebaffled at the very first opportunity. 

Lets put our shoulder to the wheel and step up that 
efficiency. 


WPB Announces Chlorine Shortage 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 20, 1942—The Pulp 
and Paper Branch of the War Production Board an- 
nounced today a current shortage of chlorine and 
urged all producers of bleached pulp to make due al- 
lowances in preparing their schedules of tonnages to 
be bleached each month in connection with Order 
M-93. Actual chlorine May allowances (both gas 
and liquid) for the pulp and paper industry amount- 
ed to 85% of total orders, it was stated. This allow- 
ance represents 75% of the rate of normal use based 
on the second quarter of 1941. In terms of liquid 
chlorine, used only for bleaching, the allocation 
amounted to 75% of the quantity ordered, or 58% 
of normal use based on the second quarter of 1941. 
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A Precipitated Starch Product’ 


By C. C. Kesler’ and W. C. Black’ 


Abstract 


The previously published information on the effect 
of soap im increasing the viscosity of a starch paste 
has been confirmed. In addition to the effect of elec- 
trolytes, it was found that the presence of minute 
amounts of certain positive ions had an enormous 
effect in reducing this starch-soap viscosity, even if 
the concentration of the soap was much less than that 
required for a maximum starch-soap viscosity. The 
ions which caused this viscosity reduction were those 
that would cause the soap portion alone to become 
insoluble, indicating that the entire complex was 
caused to precipitate without decomposing. As little 
as 1-2% soap on the starch basis would cause the 
starch to completely precipitate from a dilute solution 
when a mineral acid or ions such as, calcium, mag- 
nesium, or aluminum—were added. 

An industrial use of the starch-soap complex has 
been developed in which the starch-soap complex is 
caused to completely precipitate in intimate asso- 
ciation with the fibers of a paper furnish. The pre- 
cipitated material is retained in the web to a much 
greater degree than is ordinary cooked starch, while 
the effect in the sheet per unit of starch is apparently 
unchanged. The complex, which is retained in the wet 
sheet in the form of voluminous flecks, disperses 
readily upon the application of heat in the drying 
stacks, so that even in light weight sheets, the fibers 
are uniformly coated and full benefit is obtained from 
the starch. 


Because of the high retention and efficient use made 
of starch precipitated in a sheet in this way, the prod- 
uct offers attractive possibilities for the incorporation 
of considerable percentages of starch as a building 
material in paper, especially in the light of the pres- 
ent high cost and scarcity of pulp supplies. 


Richardson and Waite (1) in their studies on the 
flow of starch pastes were apparently the first to re- 
port a specific reaction occurring between starch and 
soap. They found that the presence of soap may re- 
tard or even prevent the gelatinization of starch 
suspensions on heating, and also that small amounts 
of soap added to already gelatinized starch pastes had 
considerable effect on the viscosity of the pastes. 
Their work showed that upon the addition of soaps 
to a 5% paste, the viscosity dropped until the soap 
concentration was from 1 to 3% of the starch, after 
which the viscosity increased rapidly with further 
additions of soap until it became too viscous for their 
apparatus. They recognized that a reaction of some 
sort took place between the soap and starch and sug- 
gested that the addition of soap to starch pastes used 
in textile sizing, up to the point of minimum viscosity 
would have a powerful stabilizing effect or would 
check the fall of viscosity of the paste during use. 

Heald (2), in a study of the starch-soap reaction, 
found that in starch dispersions of more than 0.2% 


the addition of soap caused the system to have a mini-* 
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mum viscosity when about 1.5% soap had been added 
on the basis of the starch, and that further addition 
caused the viscosity to reach a peak when the soap 
amounted to 12% of the weight of the starch. Still 
further additions caused the viscosity to drop again. 
He determined the effect of varying the soaps used, 
as well as modifying the starches, and determined the 
effect on the system of the addition of various electro- 
lytes. In connection with the latter he states, “The 
addition of solutions of aluminum sulphate, alumi- 
num chloride, or calcium chloride to the starch-soap 
system at maximum viscosity, not only lowered the 
viscosity of the complex, but precipitated the starch 
and soap together apparently as a complex.” Since 
his data indicate the viscosity increase in starch-soap 
systems to be due to both the amount of amylopectin 
present in the starch solution and to the physical 
condition of the amylopectin, he suggests that the 
starch-soap reaction might be used to follow the 
effect of different treatments and modification meth- 
ods on starch, and that the viscosity increase upon the 
addition of soap might be used as a method of evalu- 
ating starches. 


Along this latter line, Houtz (3) found that the 
strength characteristics of paper made using starch 
were at a maximum when the starch was cooked 
to and used at a point of maximum colloidality, as 
indicated by starch-soap viscosity tests. Moreover, he 
found a good correlation between the strength im- 
parted to a sheet by any starch in this condition of 
maximum colloidality, and the height of the peak in 
the starch consistency-temperature curve, which in 
turn was found to vary directly as the molecular 
weight of the starch. 


Effect of Soap on Starch Paste Viscosities 


In general the results of Heald have been verified 
regarding the effect of soap on the viscosity of a 
starch paste. Using a Brookfield viscometer, a con- 
stant speed, disk-type instrument, maximum vis- 
cosities were found in a 4% starch paste at about 
9% soap on the starch basis, and in a 2%4% starch 
paste at about 10% soap on the starch basis. This is 
a lower soap concentration than mentioned by Heald, 
but conforms with his statement that the percentage 
necessary for maximum viscosity decreases with an 
increase in starch concentration. It was confirmed 
that modification of the starch reduces the effect of 
the soap on the viscosity and that electrolytes such as 
NaOH reduce this effect. 


It was further shown that the starch-soap effect 
is a measure of the dispersion or hydration of the 
paste, in that a paste cooked in a 6% concentration 
and diluted to 3% with a soap solution had a lower 
final viscosity than one cooked in a 4% (with a con- 
sequent higher degree of dispersion) and diluted to 
3% with a soap solution—with the final starch and 
soap concentrations and the cooking procedure of 
both being identical. 

The sodium salt of the sulphated fatty alcohol has 
an effect on the viscositv of a starch paste similar 
to the ordinary fatty-acid soaps but in a lesser de- 
gree. 
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Effect of Mineral Traces on Starch-Soap 
Viscosities 


The viscosities of the starch-soap mixtures are 
profoundly affected by the presence of traces of cer- 
tain metals. In a 5% starch paste to which 5% of 
soap (on a starch basis) had been added, the vis- 
cosity of the mixture was reduced by two-thirds 
when as little as one-sixth of the total water used 
was a medium hard well water. The presence of as 
little as 6 grains per gallon of CaCOg will reduce the 
viscosity of the complex by more than one half. 
This indicates that there is apparently some reaction 
caused by these ions in the mixture used for the vis- 
cosity tests, and makes the use of distilled water es- 
sential in such tests if the results are to be dependable. 


Starches vary widely in their content of metallic 
traces, and it is conceivable that the viscosity dif- 
ferences noted in pastes made from starches, which 
are in some respects identical, may be due to the 
presence of traces of these metals in either the 
water used, or the starches themselves, and to the 
action of these traces on the naturally occurring 
fatty-acid content of the starches. It most certainly 
would be a partial explanation of the effect of waters 
of different hardness on the same starch sample. The 
presence of these ions also would be an explanation 
ot the differences noted in the starch-soap viscosities 
of otherwise identical starches. If the effect of these 
residual mineral traces were not precisely the same on 
the starch-soap viscosity determinations and on the 
starch under the conditions in which it is to be used, 
the use of the starch-soap viscosity as a measure of 
the qualities of the starch might be misleading. In 
other words, the use of a hard water under the con- 
ditions of actual use of the starch might produce re- 
sults far different than those indicated by the 
starch-soap viscosities made using distilled water. 


Precipitation of the Starch-Soap Complex 


The property of the starch-soap complex to pre- 
cipitate in the presence of ions which will make the 
soap insoluble also has been verified, but with several 
important modifications. We have found that the 
presence cf as much soap as is necessary for ccndi- 
tions of maximum viscosity is not essential for the 
complete precipitation of the complex. In starch-soap 
suspensions of 0.1% to 0.2% concentration, the pres- 
ence of as little as 1% of soap (on the starch basis) 
is sufficient to completely precipitate the complex and 
leave a supernatant liquor free of starch, as indicated 
by the sensitive iodine reaction—i.e., of course, when 
the concentration of the precipitating agents is at the 
optimum. When other conditions are equal, the 
formation of the starch-soap floc is somewhat more 
rapid with higher soap concentrations. As a rule the 
floc particles formed are large and fluffy, although 
the size of the particles and their exact characteristics 
are dependent on the conditions of the precipitation. 


The precipitation of the complex apparently can be 
brought about by an adjustment of the conditions in 
the solution which will cause the soap portion of the 
complex to become insoluble. The addition of a posi- 
tive ion, such as calcium which will form an insoluble 
soap, is effective. It is possible to carry out the pre- 
cipitation if this way over a wide pH range, from 
considerably below pH7 to above pH10, and the pre- 
cipitate formed is redissolved with difficulty. 

When the solutions of the starch-soap complex are 
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made acid, as by the addition of mineral acids, etc., 
the soap portion is apparently converted to the fatty 
acid which is relatively insoluble, and the complex 
is caused to precipitate from solution. With correct 
adjustments of the pH, it is possible to completely 
remove the complex from soiution in this manner. 
The necessary adjustment depends upon the con- 
centration of soap, and upon whether there are pres- 
ent traces of any of the ions mentioned above which 
form insoluble soaps. If the soap concentration is 
about 2% of the starch and none of these ions are 
present, a pH of about 5.0 is necessary for complete 
precipitation. If there are traces of calcium, mag- 
nesium, etc., present, as in most natural waters, the 
necessary hydrogen ion concentration for precipita- 
tion is not quite so low. The fact that traces of these 
metals affect the reaction in this way suggests that 
the precipitate formed might be a combination of the 
starch with both the fatty acid and the insoluble 
soap. While the fatty acid is lighter than water and 
will rise to the surface, the complex of the fatty acid 
and starch is heavier and sinks rapidly to the bottom. 

When acid or an alum solution is added to an un- 
modified starch cooked in about the above concentra- 
tion (0.1 to 0.2%), a precipitate forms and settles to 
the bottom; but the supernatant liquor is milky or 
hazy and gives a heavy starch test. The individual 
particles of the precipitate are much smaller in this 
case than are the ones formed under the same con- 
ditions with the starch-soap complex. 

In the above-mentioned examples, the starch was 
first cooked to 185 deg. F in a concentration of from 
3 to 6% and the soap was added. The solution of the 
complex was then diluted down to 0.1 to 0.2% with 
distilled water and the alum, acid, etc. added. The 
order of addition apparently may be varied consider- 
ably with the only change being one of degree in the 
formation of the complexes. The starch first may 
be diluted and then the soap added to the dilute solu- 
tion. In this case, the amount of soap necessary is 
somewhat increased; or the soap may be diluted and 
even precipitated by the addition of acid or metal ions 
before the addition of the starch. In this case also, the 
amount of soap necessary is considerably increased. 
If desired, the precipitation may be carried out prior 
to dilution with neo loss of effectiveness, or the acid 
or meta: ion may be added to the diluting water 
prior to the introduction of the starch-soap complex. 

Several fatty-acid derivatives—such as, sulphated 
fatty alcohols, etc.—which had little or no effect upon 
the viscosity of a starch paste, were quite effective 
as precipitating agents. A complex is apparently 
formed between the material and the starch, and as in 
the case of the soaps, any change in the conditions 
of the solution which causes the adsorbed material 
to become insoluble will cause the complex to pre- 
cipitate. In this case it may be by the introduction of 
heavy metal ions as calcium, magnesium, etc. 


Possible Mechanism of Reaction 


The mechanism by which the soap increases the 
viscosity of starch solutions and causes them to pre- 
cipitate under certain conditions is not definitely 
known, although several theories have been advanced. 
Richardson and Waite (1) suggest that “ .. . the 
soap is reacting with the starch in such a way as to 
prevent access of water to the points that are active 
when swelling occurs or to those susceptible to acid 
hydrolysis. If such a compound of soap and starch 
is formed, it might be expected to have a branched 
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structure in which the quite considerable chains of 
the soap molecules do not fall in with the prevailing 
arrangement that determines the mechanical con- 
dition of the starch water mixture. A considerable 
increase to disturbance would result if such a com- 
pound were formed, and this is what is observed.” 

Heald (2) assumes that the negative oleate ions 
probably are adsorbed by the starch particles, and 
that the viscosity effect noted appears to be the result 
of two factors: an electroviscous effect due to in- 
creased charge (negative charge on starch particles 
due to adsorption of oleate ions by starch) and a 
structural viscosity as a result of gel formation, due 
possibly to the cohesive forces between adsorbed 
oleate hydrocarbon chains. He notes, but does not 
explain, the precipitation observed on the addition of 
ions which form insoluble fatty acid salts. 

Schoch (4) recently reported that a number of 
wetting agents, fatty acids, higher alcohols, soaps, sul- 
phonate oils, etc..—as well as cyclohexanol and cer- 
tain other polar substances containing a heavy hy- 
drophobic loading—will cause complete precipitation 
of starch from a hot solution. He visualizes the 
mechanism as adsorption of the cyclohexanol through 
association of its hydroxyl group with those of the 
starch, thus coating the latter with a waterproof 
film of oriented cyclohexane radicals and preventing 
hydration. 

We believe there is an absorption of the long-chain 
fatty acid molecule through association of its active 
group with those of the starch, possibly by means 
of the well known hydrogen bond. The viscosity 


effect may then be due either to the structural con- 
figuration (Richardson and Waite) or to the electro- 


viscous effect or cohesive attraction between adsorbed 
hydrocarbon chains (Heald). If the hydrophilic 
balance of the entire complex is changed—such as, 
by the substitution of calcium or hydrogen for the 
sodium in the adsorbed long chain, etc.—the entire 
complex will be caused to become insoluble and so 
precipitate. The complex may apparently be formed 
by adsorption of a material already relatively insol- 
uble (precipitated), and the resulting complex may 
be soluble or not, depending on the hydrophilic load- 
ing of the final material. 


Analytical Use of Precipitate 


It was observed that the nature and quantity of 
the precipitate formed with the previously men- 
tioned treatments varied considerably when the 
starches used had been modified in various ways. 
This fact suggested that the precipitation characteris- 
tics could be used as an analytical measure in eval- 
uating starches. Work is still far from complete 
on this phase of the problem, but the present in- 
dications are that the use of the precipitate as an 
analytical measure has definite possibilities, especially 
with regard to determining the colloidal behavior of 
the cooked paste. 


Industrial Use of Precipitate 


The voluminous or porous nature of the floc formed 
when the complex precipitates suggested that it 
should have extensive industrial uses, especially in 
conjunction with cellulose fibers, and considerable 
laboratory work and several plant runs have been 
made which substantiated our optimistic views re- 
garding the product. 

_ If the soap-starch complex is precipitated in the 
furnish being fed to a paper machine, the retention 
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of the starch is high, while the unit value of the 
starch in the sheet is essentially that of regular cooked 
starch. Strasser (5) states that starches, as generally 
used in paper mill beaters, are not selectively ad- 
sorbed by the fibers, but that the retention is wholly 
mechanical. In fact, Cobb, Lowe, Pohl, and 
Weiss (6) assume that the starch remaining in the 
sheets bears the same ratio to the cooked starch added 
to the furnish as the water in the wet sheet bears to 
the water in the furnish. In the case of the precipi- 
tated starch-soap complex, the percentage retention 
appears to be comparable with the percentage reten- 
tion of the fibrous materials in the sheet, which is, of 
course, greater. The basis of retention is the solid 
fraction of the furnish which is removed, rather 
than the liquid fraction which is removed. 

In addition to the larger fraction of the starch 
retained in the sheet by this method of use, the starch 
not remaining in the web is found in the white water 
in the form of a floc, rather than a solution or sol. 
This facilitates its recovery in a save-all so that the 
effluent, or water to the sewer, should be relatively 
starch-free and substantially all of the starch should 
be utilized in the sheet. 

Rowland (7) attributes the adhesive qualities of 
starch to its content of polar hydroxyl groups and 
says the presence of small amounts of starch in paper 
should supplement the available cellulose-fiber bond. 
Also, that for larger amounts of colloidal starch, it 
is probable that the cellulose-to-cellulose bond be- 
comes of secondary importance, and functions only 
as a bond from cellulose-to-starch-to-cellulose. It is 
generally accepted that it is this cementing action 
of the starch in joining the cellulose fibers together 
that is responsible for most of the strength increase 
experienced when properly prepared starch is used 
in paper. 

Lee (8) has found that the effectiveness of starches, 
when used in paper, is largely dependent upon its 
distribtition along the fibers of the sheet, and that a 
microscopic examination affords an excellent method 
of determining the nature of the starch contained in 
a sheet. Starch that is not distributed in relatively 
thin films along the surfaces of the cellulose fibers is 
inefficient in its action of binding fiber to fiber, and 
consequently of little value except as a weighting in- 
gredient. Lee also found that the application of heat 
subsequent to the incorporation of starch in a sheet 
had the effect of causing part of the starch to become 
soluble and then become evenly distributed along the 
fibers in the sheet. To accomplish this distribution, 
it was necessary that sufficient water be present to 
dissolve the soluble portion of the starch, and con- 
sequently the dispersing effect was much more ap- 
parent in heavier papers where the sheet reaches an 
elevated temperature while it still contained con- 
siderable moisture. Rowland (7) found, that while 
raw starches added to the beaters had a fairly high 
retention, they produced little or no results in the 
sheet as the steaming action of the driers was insuffi- 
cient to cook and disperse the starch along the fibers. 

When the precipitated starch-soap complex is in- 
troduced or precipitated in the furnish, it is retained 
in the web in the form of minute voluminous flecks. 
When these specks of material are heated, as in the 


. drying stacks, they readily disintegrate and disperse 


along the fibers until little or none of the material 
is left in the original particle form. Furthermore, 
this dispersion takes place at a sufficiently low tem- 
perature that satisfactory results may be obtained at 
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high machine speeds and with light-weight papers. 
The sheets made to date show no evidence of being 
two-sided with regard to starch distribution. 

It might be asked, now that we can obtain good 
retention and excellent dispersion in the sheet using 
the precipitated starch-soap complex, what effect the 
added soap will have on the starch film that is formed. 
Furry (9) found that the addition of small amounts 
of soap (3.6%) gave increased strength to starch 
films. She also states that fabrics sized with starch- 
soap mixtures have less strength than those sized with 
starch alone, although we question if the loss shown 
in her data on the addition of soap (61.0 pounds 
to 60.2 pounds mean breaking strength) merits such 
a definite statement. At any rate, the conditions under 
which cloth is sized are sufficiently different as re- 
gards effect of penetration, etc., so that we believe 
her figures to be only indicative for our purposes, and 
we feel safe in assuming the addition of minute 
amounts of soap will have little difference on the 
effect of each unit of starch in a sheet of paper. 

Because the precipitated starch-soap complex is 
retained in the sheet in approximately the same pro- 
portion as is the fibrous material, it is possible by 
means of it to introduce into a sheet without undue 
loss, much larger quantities of starch than is possible 
under ordinary methods of usage. The freeness of a 
sheet using large quantities of this material is natur- 
ally somewhat less than a sheet with no starch, but 
the sheet is much faster than one containing com- 
parable quantities of ordinary cooked starch. It is 
possible that the upper limit of starch practicable 
with this material will depend on the freeness of the 
stock being fed to the machine. 

The method of using the precipitated starch-soap 
complex is extremely simple and lends itself readily 
to customary mill operation. The starch is ordinarily 
put in suspension in water in a concentration of 0.4 
to 0.7 pounds per gallon. The suspension is then 
heated by means of either coils or open steam to a 
temperature of at least 185 deg. F., after which it may 
be diluted with cold water to a consistency which 
can be best handled by the available equipment. The 
soap is added during the dilution operation and it 
may be either in the form of a concentrated solution, 
or powdered and ery if the mixing facilities are suf- 
ficient to thoroughly incorporate it in the cooked 
paste. The complex forms immediately upon the ad- 
dition of the soap. 

As in other forms of precipitated starch (7), the 
most desirable place for the introduction of the ma- 
terial to the furnish is after the jordaning opera- 
tion. The proportioning box just ahead of the fan 
pump is ideal. 

In ordinary rosin-sized sheets the presence of the 
usual amount of alum in the furnish will be sufficient 
to cause all of the starch-soap complex to precipi- 
tate in intimate association with the fibers. If the 
sheet is not sized with rosin, the starch may be pre- 
cipitated by the addition of alum, or other acid ma- 
terial, or by the addition of a positive ion. as calcium, 
in the form of calcium chloride, lime, etc. The 
amounts of the later materials necessary are ex- 
tremely small. and the pH may be varied at will be- 
tween wide limits. It. makes no difference whether 
the alum or the complex is added to the furnish 
first, or whether the complex is precipitated before 
or after it is added to the furnish. In some cases it 
may be advantageous to precipitate the material prior 
to its addition to the furnish, especially when the 
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sheet is not sized and alum is not ordinarily added. 
As suggested by the experimental work discussed 
previously, the order and method of addition may be 
widely varied. The complex is best formed while in 
a fairly concentrated condition (0.4 to 0.7 pounds 
per gallon, etc.) as otherwise large proportions of 
soap are necessary. Also, for the same reason the 
complex is best formed prior to the precipitation. 
There is a short time lag between the addition of the 
material and the floc formation, although under or- 
dinary conditions it varies from instantaneous to a 
few seconds. It is possible that under some circum- 
stances the addition of the material to the head box 
itself would not allow enough time for precipitation 
before the formation of the web, so that if it were 
desired to add at this place it would be necessary to 
precipitate the material prior to addition. 


Conclusions 


Fatty-acid soaps were found to have the property 
of greatly increasing the viscosity of starch pastes 
and to be capable of entirely precipitating the starch 
from solution when the conditions in the solution are 
adjusted so that the soap is made insoluble. The 
soap apparently is adsorbed by the starch through 
association of its active group with those of the 
starch. The viscosity increase then may be due, 
either to structural configuration or to the electrovis- 
cous effect or cohesive attraction between adsorbed 
hydrocarbon chains. The complex will be precipitated 
completely if the soap is so changed by a change in 
solution conditions, that the hydrophilic loading of 
the entire complex causes it to become insoluble. 

When the starch-soap complex is precipitated in 
a paper machine furnish, it is substantially all re- 
tained in the web formed on the machine. The small, 
voluminous flecks present in the wet sheet disperse 


readily at customary drying temperatures so that the 


fibers are uniformly coated and maximum benefit is 
obtained from the starch. This method of using 
starch makes possible the use of larger percentages 
in paper than was heretofore feasible and offers a 
method by which present pulp supplies may be ap- 
preciably ‘“‘stretched”’. 

An observation of the several effects which the 
addition of soaps, etc., have on starch nastes brings 
out that. except in magnitude, the variation of these 
effects with changes in the conditions of the paste is 
the same as the variation noted in straight starch 
pastes under like changes of condition. This indicates 
that many of the properties of starches may be due 
directly to their natural fatty acid content and the 
effect of this impurity on the starch under the various 
conditions of the paste. This seems to substantiate the 
view that the properties attributed by some investi- 
gators to the component fractions (amyloses, etc.) of 
starch may be due to the effect of the fattv acid im- 
purity, and that manv of the methods that have been 
advanced for the separation of starch into its com- 
ponent fractions have been based on the specific but 
unrealized activitv of this fatty acid. 
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A Chart for the Estimation of Dirt in 
Pulp and Paper’ 


By John H. Graff' and Eda K. Nihlen? 


This work was undertaken on behalf of the Pulp 
Testing and Paper Testing Committees of the 
TECHNICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE PULP AND PAPER 
Inpustry. A research grant was made for this pur- 
pose by TAPPI, which covered in part the cost of 
the preparation of the negative. 

The chart shown in Fig. 1 (which is an approxi- 
mate representation of the chart as prepared) is used 
as described in TAPPI Standards T 213 m and 
T 437 m (based on the method of Clark, e¢ al. (1, 2)) 
and provides an accurate basis for the estimation of 
the equivalent black area of various specks of dirt 
in pulp and paper. A copy of the chart may be ob- 
tained from the Technical Association, 122 East 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y. 


o=—: 


DIRT ESTIMATION CHART 


Dirt: Any foreign matter em- 
bedded in the sheet, which, when ex- 
amined by reflected not transmitted 
light, has a contrasting color to the 
rest of the surface and which, for 
paper, has an Equivalent Black Area 
of .02 sq. mm, or over, and .05 sq. 
mm. or over, for pulp sheets. 


Express results as sq. mm./m? of 
surface, i.e., p.p.m. 


SQUARE MILLIMETERS 


15 


Fic. 1 


In a similar chart widely used for this purpose, the 
areas of the smaller specks were found to be appre- 
ciably in error (3). Because this was probably due 
to difficulties with photographic reduction, the au- 
thors were requested to prepare a new negative from 
which post card size charts could be printed; these 
have an accuracy well within 10%. 

To do this it was first necessary to make accurate 
drawings of the specks and bars at 200 and 50 
diameters; these drawings were then photographic- 
ally reduced 10 times, the prints pasted on cards 
and again reduced 10 and 2.5 times, depending upon 
the original sizes of the specks and bars; finally, 
prints of these reductions were arranged on a master 
chart to be reduced one half. 

The photographic negatives, besides being correct- 
ly exposed, had to be developed to the steepest gamma 

* Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Technical Association of 


the Pulp and Paper Industry, Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y 
Feb. 16-19, 1942. 
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TABLE I.—REQUIRED SIZE OF SPECKS AS COMPARED 
WITH A PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION OF THEM 


Size of Specks After 
Photographic Reproduction 


, Required 6 sec. 7 sec. 8 sec. 
Size in sq. mm. Exposure Exposure Exposure 


§.00 ... 4.850 4.950 4.880 
4.00 ... 3.945 4.000 3.985 

oe 2.950 3.021 3.025 
2.505 2.540 2.540 
2.010 2.010 2.040 
1.462 1.470 1.485 
1.032 1.070 1.040 
0.752 0.757 0.770 
0.565 0.580 0.581 
0.408 0.424 0.423 
0.306 0.315 0.329 
0.255 0.262 0.270 
0.198 0.207 0.206 
0.157 0.160 0.166 
0.106 0.108 0.116 
0.091 0.098 0.100 
0.078 0.083 0.087 
0.069 0.074 0.078 
0.061 0.063 0.068 
0.046 0.050 0.054 
0.037 0.039 0.040 
0.024 0.027 0.030 
0.017 0.020 0.021 
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possible without blacking out any of the edges of the 
drawings, and the prints from the negatives had to 
be exposed and developed so that the specks would 
retain their correct size without having any halo. 

Naturally, the greatest difficulty was experienced 
with the smaller specks; when one realizes that the 
actual width of the bars for the 0.03 and the 0.02 
sq. mm. specks are only 0.0375 and 0.0286 mm., re- 
spectively, or on the borderline of the resolving 
power of the photographic emulsion, it is easy to 
understand that this was some task. 


Original Drawings 


Drawings at 200 diameters were made of the fol- 
lowing size specks: 9.0, 8.0, 7.0, 6.0, 5.0, 4.0, 3.0, 2.5, 
2.0, 1.5, and 1.0 sq. mm. All of these were first re- 
duced 10 times. From the prints of these reductions 
a set of prints of the 5.0, 4.0, 3.0, 2.5, 2.0, 1.5, and 
1.0 sq. mm. size was reserved for the master chart 
and another set of all the sizes from 9.0 to 1.0 sq. 
mm. were put on charts and again reduced 10 times 


TABLE II.—PERCENTAGE ERRORS AT 6, 7, AND 8 SECONDS 
EXPOSURE 


Percentage Error After Various 
Exposures 
Required et 
Size in sq. mm. 6 sec. 7 sec. 8 sec. 
— 1. — 2.40 
— 0.38 
0.83 
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and reserved for the master chart. Another set of 
drawings was made at 50 diameters of the specks 
0.9, 0.8, 0.7, 0.6, 0.5, 0.4, 0.3, 0.25, 0.20, 0.15, and 
0.10 sq. mm. These were first reduced 10 times, 
repasted on another chart, and reduced 2.5 times. As 
all the sizes were now reduced to one half their actual 
size, they were rearranged on a master chart, which, 
in turn, was reduced one half, giving the size of 
negative requested. 

If the drawings, negative emulsion used, exposure, 
and development were correct, this negative should 
have all the different speck dimensions at exact size. 
Azo E No. 5 double weight paper was selected as 
being most likely to give the best results, and experi- 
mental trials were made using a 500-watt printing 
light at exposures of 6, 7, and 8 seconds and develop- 
ing the prints in D-64 normal for one minute at 70 
deg. F. Tables I and II show the results of these 
trials. 

The percentage errors in Table II show that the 
most correct over-all result is obtained from the nega- 
tive (using an Azo E No. 5 double weight paper) by 
exposing it to 500-watt light for 7 seconds and de- 
veloping for one minute in D-64 normal at 70 deg. 
F.; however, the bars of the 0.02 and 0.03 sq. mm. 
are invisible because they are on the borderline of the 
resolving power of the photographic emulsion. 


Literature Cited 
1. Clark, om d@’A., von fiosnSere. R. S., and Knoll, R. J., Paper 
Trade J., 96, no. 5:40 (Feb. 2, 1933). 
2. Clark, James d’A., Paper Trade J., 96, no. 26:27 (June 29, 1933); 
Technical Association Papers, 16: 347 (1933). 
. Adrian, A. P., and Graff, J. H., Paper Trade J., 111, no. 19:32-40 
(Nov. 7, i940): Technical Association Papers 24:588- 596 (1941). 
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Empire State TAPPI Meets 


The Empire State Section of the Technical As- 
sociation of the Pulp and Paper Industry and the 
New York-Canadian Division of the Superintendents 
Association met jointly at the Syracuse Hotel, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. on May 15-16, 1942. About 100 attended. 
This was a relatively small attendance due to the 
current gasoline rationing and other travel difficulties. 

Following a general luncheon Vance P.. Edwardes 
presided as charman of the discussion session. Be- 
cause of the war emergency the stated program was 
changed considerably to provide full time for the 
discussion of papers dealing directly with conserva- 
tion. 

The first paper was presented by H. F. Schenk of 
the Wm. A. Hardy & Sons Company, Fitchburg, 
Mass., on “Recent Improvement in Flat Screen 
Operation.” Mr. Schenk cited a number of ways in 
which screen life may be prolonged. 

Smith McLandress of the Appleton Wire Works, 
Appleton, wis., presented a colored film “Million of 
Miles of Wire” in which were shown many details 
of wire manufacture and control. 

~The remainder of the technical meeting was de- 
voted to a preliminary report on a TAPPI survey of 
means of improving fourdrinier wire life. This work 
is being done by J. E. Goodwillie, whose services are 
being loaned to the Technical ‘Association by the 
Beloit Iron Works to assist the industry in this im- 
portant job of conserving the materials needed for 
making wires. In addition to the Friday meeting 
this discussign was carried over to Saturday morning 
when a few more hours were devoted to the subject. 
This survey will be published by the Technical As- 
sociation at an early date. 


TAPPI Secrion, Pace 252 





At the business meeting of the Empire State Sec- 
tion of TAPPI the following officers were elected for 
the coming year: Chairman—Frank Lang, Interna- 
tional Paper Company, North Tonawanda, N. Y.; 
Vice Chairman,—W. O. Hisey, New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y.; Secretary- 
Treasurer—M. D. Phelps, Solvay Process Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Executive Committee—Foster P. 
Doane, International Paper Company, Fort Edward, 
N. Y.; Henry Perry, J. P. Lewis Company, Beaver 
Falls, N. Y., A. L. Ball, Carborundum Company, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. and R. H. Mann, Foster Paper 
Company, Utica, N. Y. 


R. A. Hayward Speaks at Banquet 


Following the annual banquet at which H. D. 
Cook of Sweet Brothers Paper Manufacturing Com- 
pany was toastmaster, Wesley Youngchild of the 
International Paper Company and R. G. Macdonald, 
Secretary of TAPPI, gave brief talks on the prog- 
ress being made in preparation of the coming na- 
tional conventions of the Superintendents at Grand 
Rapids, Mich. and TAPPI at Boston, Mass. (Sept. 
29-Oct. 1). 

The speaker of the evening was Ralph A. Hay- 
ward, President of the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Company and of the Technical Association. Mr. 
Hayward talked on “Economic Trends in the Pulp 
and Paper Industry.” In this talk Mr. Hayward 
traced the ups and downs of paper and pulp produc- 
tion since 1934 and interpreted the changes. 

Mr. Hayward stressed the fact that his views were 
merely speculative and that it would be impossible to 
accurately predict the trend which the industry will 
follow. The supply of pulp today is greater than the 
demand, but the supply may decrease due to trans- 
portation, labor or materials needed for the produc- 
tion of paper. He further stated that if such a 
shortage occurs, government curtailment is possible. 


Saturday Program 


The Saturday program was devoted to a visit to 
the experimental papermill of the New York State 
College of Forestry, a luncheon at Syracuse Yacht 
and Country Club, followed by a golf and skeet tour- 
nament and a dinner-dance at the Syracuse Hotel. 





New Literature 


Unit packaging, providing efficient inter-plant 
movement of materials, parks, etc., is discussed in a 
booklet issued by the Clark Tructractor Division, 
Clark Equipment Company, Battle Creek, Mich. It 
describes the unit packaging method developed by the 
company to multiply manpower, speed delivery and 
increase all-out efficiency. 

How Worthington serves industry, is the title of 
Booklet WP-1099-B10A, issued by the Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 
It outlines the company’s equipment for many indus- 
tries, including pumps and other special and general 
equipment for pulp and paper mills. 





R. J. LeRoux Made Manager at Everett 


Everett, Wash., May 15, 1942—R. B. Wolf, man- 
ager of the Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company, today announced the appointment of R. J. 
LeRoux as manager of the company’s Everett mill. 
Mr. LeRoux succeeds the late G. S. Brazeau. 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Making Stock 


Giving Manifests of New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Other Ports of 
Newsprint, Wrapping, Writing, Coated, Blotting, Tissue, Strawboard, 
Wallboard, Cigarette Papers, Sulphite, Kraft and Ground Wood Pulp. 


Importers may have their shipments listed in these 
columns by submitting records of importers to this pub- 
lication. 

NEW YORK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING MAY 16, 1942 
SUMMARY 
PN i ats a ow sna ha Gia Whee ene ek oa desien 1,040 rolls 
Filter paper 
NEWSPRINT 
, 330 rolls. 
340 rolls. 
, 370 rolls. 
FILTER PAPER 
, BB ce. 
RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 


——, , 293 bls. cotton linters. 

West Texas Cottonoil Co., , 242 bls. cotton 
linters. 

Schimmel Trading Corp., 
idue. 


, 53 bls. cotton res- 
BONE GLUE, ETC. 


—, — —, 140 bags bone glue sheets. 
: , 11181 bags bones. 


CASEIN 


Bank of The Manhattan Co., 
25000 kilos. 

C. Loeb Rhodes & Co., 
kilos. 

J. H. Schroeder Banking Corp., 
103080 kilos. 

moneeennrers Trust Co., , —-, 4530 bags, 25000 
ilos. 

Edmond J. Lang, : , 334 bags, 20040 kilos. 

J. H. Schroeder Banking Corp., ; , 834 bags, 
50080 kilos. 

Chase Natioral Bank, — , ——, 500 bags, 25000 kilos. 

American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., _—, 1667 


bags, 100020 kilos. 
_—, , 451 bags, 22020 kilos. 
H. S. Cramer & Co., : , 416 bags, 24960 kilos. 
Irving. Trust Co., ———, ———, 423 bags, 25380 kilos. 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., ; , 1251 
bags, 75060 kilos. 


, —_, 417 bags, 
, —_, 2099 bags, 119840 
. —, 1718 bags, 


Paper Demand in Boston Decreases 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., May 18, 1942—Demand for paper 
has fallen off considerably in the last five or six 
weeks, due to the general belief by the public at 
large, that there is a shortage of this commodity, 
brought about by “propaganda” in the newspapers 
and on the radio, according to the trade. The situa- 
tion is such that at least some merchants and manu- 
facturers are considering an attempt to controvert 
such propaganda, for, it is stated, there is plenty of 
paper. In the opinion of the industry and merchants 
as a whole, actiqn should be taken by the proper 


trade associations in connection with the manufac- « 


turers. 

The following instance illustrates the mistaken idea. 
A salesman for a paper house was obliged to ask for 
a paper napkin at a restaurant. The waitress had 
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told him that the proprietor was very careful about 
giving out napkins, due to a shortage. The salesman 
told the waitress he sold paper napkins and that he 
would sell the proprietor (who did not happen to be 
in the restaurant at the time) 50 or 100 cases of 
napkins, if he wanted them. 

Another matter which is being strongly condemned 
is the practice of various types of storekeepers, in- 
cluding grocers, in connection with asking customers, 
to return the bags which have contained merchandise 
and have been taken to homes. Grocers’ bags and 
sacks go into every type of home, where there may 
be disease. If these bags are brought back to the 
store and used as containers for goods which go to 
other homes, diseases may be spread. In some states, 
the boards of health have taken up the matter. 


Boston Personals 
[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., May 18, 1942—Fred E. Crawford, 
salesman for John S. Cheever Company, has returned 
from a three weeks vacation at Miami. 

Harry Lundgren, superintendent at the plant of the 
Bicknell & Fuller Paper Box Company, has become 
Second Lieutenant in the U. S. Air Force. He left 
May 10 for Mitchel Field, Long Island. 

Leon C. Beals, formerly with the Lily Tulip Cup 
Corporation, is now New England representative of 
the Universal Paper Products Company of Chicago, 
Ill. This company manufactures the DeLuxe Rolled 
Rim Veecups and the New Universal Cup, for those 
who prefer a flat bottom cup. 


Columbian Paper Co. 50 Years Old 


Buena Vista, Va., May 11, 1942—The Columbian 
Paper Company, of this city, observed its fiftieth 
year of continuous operation last week by presenting 
war bonds and stamps to its 42 employees who have 
had 25 or more years of service with the company. 

In 1892 the company was organized by Thomas 
Bohannon, of Philadelphia, who was the first presi- 
dent. Samuel H. Egolf, vice-president and general 
manager, and E. L. Embree, both of whom are de- 
ceased, as treasurer and sales manager, were active 
in the management of the organization. 

Mr. Bohannon served as president until 1913, 
when he was succeeded by Samuel L. Hammer, who, 
in turn, was succeeded in 1935 by Howard Thum- 
bower, the present incumbent. 


Join Magnus Sales Staff 


Magnus Chemical Company, Inc., Garwood, N. J., 
manufacturers of cleaning materials, industrial soaps, 
metallic soaps, emulsifying agents and metal working 
lubricants, announces the appointments to its sales 
and service staff of William D. West as sales repre- 
sentative in western South Carolina with head- 
quarters in Greenville, S. C. and Edwin M. Tait as 
sales representative covering Minnesota and South 
Dakota with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn. 
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New York Paper and Pulp Market Review 


Merchants Meeting With OPA This Week and Last Week Have 
Promoted Better Understanding of Price Regulation—Kraft Paper 
Leads Demand—Mixed Rags Are Steady—Waste Paper Sales Slow. 


Office of the Paper Trape JournaL 
Wednesday, May 20, 1942. 


A more normal trade demand and the report that 
government purchasing plans for next year may be 
substantially curtailed if not entirely deferred for the 
present, have had a stabilizing effect on the market. 
The meetings held this week and last week with paper 
merchants and OPA officials in this and other prin- 
cipal centers, have served to clear up much of the 
confusion, dispel some of the anxiety and have gen- 
erally exerted a beneficial influence to create a better 
understanding of the importance of the war effort 
and the status of the paper industry and trade in the 
controlled economy, summarized in the text of the 
General Maximum Price Regulation. 

Paper production for the week ended May 9 was 
estimated at 97.8%, compared with 99.1% for 1941, 
with 88.6% for 1940, with 82.0% for 1939, and with 
67.7% for the corresponding week for 1938. 

Paper board production for the week ended May 
9 was 86.0%, compared with 84.0% for 1941, with 
74.0% for 1940, with 65.0% for 1939, and with 
56.0% for the corresponding week for 1938. 

As the maximum price level in March 1942, is now 
the basis for the price level of most paper products, 
at both wholesale and retail, March reports are of 
especial interest. Manufacturers’ shipments, states 
the Department of Commerce, continue in record 
volume, despite increasing curbs on civilian produc- 
tion. Deliveries during the first three months of 1942 
were slightly larger than those of the preceding quar- 
ter and exceeded those of the comparable period last 
year by more than 37%. Shipments of durable 
goods were more than double their average monthly 
value during 1941, while shipments of nondurable 
goods have exceeded similar base year values by 
more than 50%. 

The report states that the index of manufacturers’ 
inventories of total durable goods for March rose to 
183.5, from 180.8 in February; while the total of 
nondurable goods rose to 150.1, from 147.4 for Feb- 
ruary. 

The index of paper and allied products rose in 
March to 140.0, from 137.8 in February, compared 
with a peak for 1941, in December, of 135.1. 

Current demand for kraft paper is well maintained 
at a high level, but is moderately below the current 
production rate. Newsprint is adversely affected by 
the decline in advertising. Writing paper is easier 
and book paper continues to reflect the declining 
trend. 


Wood Pulp 


Prime grades of bleached chemical wood pulp are 
relatively scarce under a strong demand. Reports in- 
dicate there are plentiful supplies of most of the 
lower grades. 


Rags 
The General Maximum Price Regulation now con- 


trols prices on all rags. Cotton cuttings are in mod- 
Most grades of 


erate to fair demand at this date. 
mixed rags are steady. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


The OPA has announced that the prevailing maxi- 
mum price of $115.00 per ton on old Manila rope 
will remain unchanged. The Price Administrator 
urges dealers to release supplies to manufacturers of 
rope papers which are essential for war use. 


Old Waste Paper 


The oversupply situation continues accute at this 
date with mills apparently unable to increase inven- 
tories sufficiently to reduce large accumulated sup- 
plies of the lower grades of paper stock. 

Amendment No. 3, effective May 18, to Revised 
Price Schedule No. 30 on waste paper, removes price 
ceiling on unsorted, containing two or more grades, 
sold to a dealer for grading and sorting for resale to 
consumer mills. Some new definitions have been 
added ; that of “new corrugated cuttings”, is amend- 
ed to include “solid fiber cuttings”. The definitions 
on hard white shavings are amended to remove the 
term “parchment”. The definition of “mixed kraft 
envelope and bag cuttings” is changed to include 
“mixed 100% kraft cuttings”. 


Twine 


The supply and demand situation in twine is some- 
what easier at this date, but imported fibers are 
scarce. Prices are now regulated or frozen by the 
General Maximum Price Regulation to manufactur- 
ers, as of October 1-15, 1941. Wholesale and retail 
prices are now determined on the basis of maximum 
prices during March 1942. 


Open Bids on Distinctive Paper 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., May 20—Crane & Co., Inc., 
Dalton, Mass., was the only bidder last week when 
bids were opened by the Treasury Department for 
furnishing distinctive paper for printing the cur- 
rency and public debt securities of the United States 
during the fiscal year 1943 beginning July 1. Bids 
were opened May 14. 

Crane & Co.’s bids were 40.5 cents per pound for 
currency paper and 32.5 cents per pound for bond 
paper. The Government is now paying 40.5 cents 
under present contract for currency paper while the 
Crane bid is 3 cents per pound less for bond paper 
than the government is now paying. 

It is estimated that 145,000,000 sheets or about 
1750 tons of currency paper will be needed the next 
fiscal year while 40,000,000 sheets or 765 tons of 
public debt paper will be needed. 
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ELIXMAN 


Straight wound paper cores 
¢ made in sizes from 2” to 10” Cc 
inside diameter with any thick- 
ness wall required. 


A Long draw protected slot 
caps of heavy gauge steel in all 


standard sizes. 


Heavy duty caps with re- 

enforced square hole. This 

4 patented feature of reenforce- 

ment gives added strength and 
durability. 


Samples of caps or cores will be gladly submitted 


ELIXMAN PAPER CORE COMPANY, INC. 
CORINTH, N. Y. 


BREAK ° 


Given even half a chance, slime-forming micro- 
organisms are quick to create a serious barrier to 
smooth-running operations. These slime accumula- 
tions can tax production and lower profits more 
than you may realize. They show up in the form 
of plugged felts .. . blinded wires . . . obstructed 
lines ... breaks and wash-up interruptions . . . spots, 
stains or pin holes in your finished product. 
During these serious days of constant demand 
for peak production, Wallace & Tiernan water 
treatment methods can aid tremendously. Scien- 
tifically applied, a small amount of chlorine in the 
entering and circulating water will act quickly and 
effectively in eliminating microbiological growths. 
With the experience of more than 300 paper mills 
to guide them, W&T specialists will have no 
trouble putting their finger on your particular prob- *Slime-forming organisms 
lem. Get in touch with Wallace & Tiernan today. thatthriveinprocess water 
P-35 
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MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS 


Office of the Paper Trape Journar 
Wednesday, May 20, 1942. 


BLANC FIXE—Quotations on blanc fixe are firm and 
continue unchanged at prevailing market levels. The pulp 
is currently quoted at $40 per ton in barrels, at works; 
the powder is offered at $60 per ton, f.o.b., works. 


BLEACHING POWDER—Prices on bleaching powder 
are firm. Demand reported moderate for the week. Bleach- 
ing powder is currently quoted at $2.25 per 100 pounds, in 
drums, at works. 


CASEIN—Quotations on casein are unchanged for the 
week. Standard domestic casein, 20-30 mesh, is currently 
quoted at 21 cents per pound; 80-100 mesh at 21% cents 
per pound; all prices in bags, car lots. Standard Argen- 
tina casein is currently offered at 17 cents per pound. No 
quotations on French casein. 


CAUSTIC SODA—Prices of caustic soda are reported 
firm. Demand moderate for the current week. Solid caustic 
soda is currently quoted at $2.30 per 100 pounds, flake and 
ground at $2.70 per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. 


CHINA CLAY—Quotations on china clay are firm and 
continue unchanged. Domestic filler clay is currently 
quoted at from $7.50 to $15 per ton; coating clay at from 
$12 to $22 per ton, at mines. Imported clay is quoted at 
from $13 to $25 per long ton, ship side. 


CHLORINE—Quotations on chlorine unchanged. Gov- 
ernment and industrial demand heavy. Chlorine is cur- 
rently quoted at from $1.75 per 100 pounds, in single- 
unit tank cars, f.o.b. works. 


ROSIN—Quotations on some grades of rosin are lower 
for the current week. “G” gum rosin is currently quoted 
at $2.75 per 100 pounds, in barrels, Savannah. “FF” 
wood rosin is currently quoted at $2.67 per 100 pounds in 
barrels, New York. Seventy per cent gum rosin size is 
quoted at $3.17 per 100 pounds, f.o.b., works. 


SALT CAKE—Prices on salt cake are firm. Demand 
good for the current week. Domestic salt cake is currently 
quoted at $15 per ton in bulk; chrome salt cake at $16 per 
ton. All prices in car lots, f.0. b., shipping point. Quota- 
tions on imported salt cake are nominal at $16 per ton. 


SODA ASH—Quotations on soda ash are firm and con- 
tinue to conform to prevailing market quotations. Demand 
moderate. Quotations on soda ash in car lots, per 100 
pounds, are as follows: in bulk, $.90; in paper bags, $1.05 ; 
and in barrels, $1.35. 


STARCH—Prices on corn starch continue unchanged 
for the current week. Pearl is currently quoted at $3.10 
per 100 pounds; powdered starch at $3.20 per 100 pounds; 
all prices in bags, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago. 


SULPHATE OF ALUMINA—Quotations on sulphate 
of alumina are firm. Demand reported moderate. The 
commercial grades are currently quoted at $1.15 per 100 
pounds; iron free at from $1.75 to $1.85 per 100 pounds, 
in bags, car lots, f.c.b., works. 


SULPHUR—Prices of sulphur are firm and continue 
to conform to prevailing market quotations. Annual con- 
tracts are currently quoted at $16 per long ton, f.o.b., 
mines. Spot and nearby car lots are quoted at $18 per ton. 


TALC—Quetations on talc are firm and continue un- 
changed at prevailing market prices. Domestic talc is cur- 
rently quoted at from $15 to $21 per ton, at mills. No 
quotations on imported talc. 


MARKET QUOTATIONS 


All market quotations, excepting those otherwise 
designated as official OPA maximum prices, are 
based on the manufacturers’ price level as of Octo- 
ber 1-15, 1941; maximum wholesale prices are based 
on the merchants’ maximum prices for stipulated 
quantities at a quoted price to all customers of a 
like class, as shown by the merchant’s sales records 


during March, 1942. 


A merchant’s price list in 


effect in March 1942 will establish the current maxi- 


mum prices. 


Paper 
‘Delivered New York 


News, per ton— 
Roll, contract. 


Kraft—per cwt.—Carload Quantities 
* Delivered Prices 

Extra Quality $6.00 @$7.00 

Su pereeneaere -- 5.25 ** 6.25 

1 Wra ping. 5.00 « — 

% Stantest ag... 23K 


Tissues— Per Ream 
White N 

White 

White 

White No. 2 
Anti- Sora M. * 


Colored 


(atm 


. Toilet, iM. 
Bleached Toilet. . 


0 


Pa: r Sorel. i On. 
a poleees Bees 
et Jt... 2.65 


cwt.—C. 1. f. a. 
8.75 


ila Wra 
ping, 35 Ib. ° 


Boards, per ton— 


“é 


Se Mla. LI. Chip*60. 00 « 
hite Pat. Coated*75.00 «<« 
Kraft Liners 50 Ib.*60.00 « — 
Binders Boards. ...84.00 ‘‘ 116.00 


*OPA Base Prices per 10 tons. 
Less than 10 tons but over 3 tons, add 
$2.50; three tons or less, add $5; 
regular 35-39 basis, add $5.; basis 
40-49, add $2.50; basis 91-100, add 
$2.50; basis 101-120, add $5. 


The following are representative of 
distributors’ resale prices: 


Rag Content Bonds and Ledgers— 
White, Assorted Items, 
Delivered in Zone 1: 


Bonds Ledgers 
100% 
Rag 


Neri $40.25 @$47.25 $41.40@$48.5: 
32.20 ** 37.75 33.35 ** 39.2: 

~~ eee 

24.75 « 29.00 25.90 * 30.50 

- ..4. 22.80 27.75 

18.70“ 22.75 19.90 « 24.25 


Ra 16.40 ** 20.00 17.55 ** 21.50 
Colors at $1.00 cwt. extra. 


Sulphite Bonds and Ledgers— 
White, Assorted Items. 
Delivered in Zone 1: 

Bonds Ledgers 


:. $16. 55@$12. 3 it 70@$14. 25 


10.80 «* 13.25 
9:90 « th 33 10.35 «* 12.50 
8.90 «* 10.75 


- 10.05 ** 12.25 
Colors $1.00 cwt. extra. 


Free Sheet Book Papers— 
White, Cased Paper. 


Delivered in Zone 1: 
No. 1 Glossy Coated. . is 
No. 2 Gicesr Coated. . 8 a 
. 3 Glossy Coated... it “0 «| 
. 4 Glossy Coated... 11,15 « 
. 1 Antique (water- 


Wood Pulp 


OPA Maximum Prices and Canadian 
Manufacturers Prices, Less Freight 
to Destination. 


Bl. Softwood Sulphite $76. 
Unbl. Softwood Sulphite. 64.00@ 66.0 
Bl. Hardwood Sulphite 73.50 
Unbl. Hardwood Sulphite.. 

Bl. Mitscherlich 

Unbl. Mitscherlich 

N. Bleached Sulphate 

S. Bleached Sulphate 

N. Semi-Bleached Sul mate. « 

S. Semi-Bleached Sulphate. 

N. Unbl. Sulphate 

S. Rs Sulphate 


Ground wood 
Transportation Allowances 
Applying to Producers of Wet Wood 
Pulp. 
Below 
50% Air 
Dry Weight 


Northeast 
Lake Central 
Southern 
West Coast (in area) 
West Coast (out area) 
50% -80% Air 
Dry Weight 


Northeast 

Lake Central 
Southern 

West Coast (in area) 
West Coast (out area) 


Applying to Producers of Dry Wood 


ulp. 
* Above 


80% Air 
Dry Weight 


Northeast 
Lake Central 
Southern 
West Coast (in area) 
West Coast (out area) 
Should freight charges actually ¢- 
ceed these allowances, the difference 
may be added to the maximum price. 


Domestic Rag» 


New Rags 
(Prices to Mill f. 0. b. 
Shirt Cuttings— 

New White, No.1. 8.00 
Silesias N: 
New U: 
Fancy coesees 
Washabies | 
Mixed Khaki Cut- 

tin, 2.50 ie 

D. *Phaiki Cuttings ; 00 3 


Paper TRADE JouRNA! 





OLLER BEARING | | FIBRE MAKING PROCESSES, INC. 
R 


Ss CUTTER 


er wise 


435 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


based | 
rr U-Bar Barking & Washing Drum 
4 Orrmell Log Barker 

ist in 


maxi- 


Waplan Bark Press 
Nekoosa Chip Cutter 
F.M.P. Circ. & Ind. Heating System 


er. 
1; 
-65 @$15.50 


60 tage Coolidge Chip Packer 
x 1 F.M.P. Coarse Screen & Knotter 


BE Blow Steam Plants 
85 10,25 


Thune Pressure Filter 


Norman Chip Duster 
HAMBLET MACHINE CO 


LAWRENCE, MASS Drammen Blow Valve 
Canadian : f 


a MAKERS OF Sandberg Diffuser Valve 


CUTTERS 
LEX AND DIAGONAL PAPER 
HNC SUTTER KNIVES, PATENT TOP SLITTERS. 


lavy Nifutten 


990d econom 
the paper and less in th 
Perience of man 
in the beater h, 


it's always Y to keep more clay in 
ie white water. The ex. 
Y mills is that the use of PQ Silicate 
e'ps them to retain 10% more clay, 


One mill Superintendent sq 


$s "Our i 
duction pays for ¥ increased pro. 


the silicate and besides, we show 
amounting to $25.00 Per day,” 


H Vantage also ¢ * You this higher retention od. 
$9 fOr rosin, starch and other filj 
to know How er fillers, 

Do you want 


Ask for More details without obligation, 


* 
-s 
# 
% 
4 
ea 
and Where to secure r/>@ Pc ' 
es 
& 
e 


paper mill tanks that cost saitrien: 1258 tnd toe nanan 


Chicogo Soles Office: 205 w, Wecker Drive, Stocks in 65 Cities, 


less, give better and ai 
cleaner service — and last | ; 
longer? The answer is in 


Kalamazoo! 


May 21, 1942 
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Old Rags 
White, Ne. 1— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 


White, No. 2— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 


Third and Biues— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 


Pests. Rags— 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 


No. SA 
* Old Manila Ro ae 
*OPA Maximum Prices. 


Foreign Rags 
All prices nominal 
New Rags 


New Dark Cuttings.. 2.25 @ 
New Mixed Cuttings. 2.00 “ 
New Light Silesias.. 5.50 ‘“ 
Light Fiannelettes... 5.50 ‘ 
New White Cuttings. 7.00 “ 
New Light Oxfords. 4.00 
New Light Prints... 3.00 “ 
Old Sess 

1 White Linens. 7.50 ‘ 

2 White Linens. 6.50 ‘“ 

3 White Linens. 4.50 “ 

. 4 White Linens. 

. 1 White Cotton. 
2 
3 
4 
Extra 


wa en 


woOowuw 


3.25 
2.50 
1.90 


White Cotton. 
White Cotton. 
White Cotton. 
Light Prints.. 
Ord. Light Prints... 
Med. Light Prints. 
Dutch Blue Cottons. 
French Biue Linens. 
Checks and Blues... 
Linsey Garments.... 
Dark Cottons 
Old Shopperies 
New Shopperies 
French Blues 


BAGGING 
(Prices to Mill, f. o. b. N. Y.) 


Gunny No. 1— 

Foreign 

Domestic . 
Wool Tares, light.... 
Wool Tares heavy.. 
Bright Begsing 
Manila Rop 

Teonhen ”: 

Domestic 

Jute Threads 
Sisal Strings. . 

Mixed Strings 


*OPA Maximum Price. 


Old Waste Papers 
CF. o. b. New York) 
OPA Maximum Prices 


No. 1 Hard White 
Envelope Cuts, one 
3.37%@ — 


Premp fore W ae Meee 
S$S533| | Sacss2enel SF 


sssexves 
o oOuuwmunoe 
sseasase@® 


pre rpo 


No. 1 Hard Waite 

Envelo ats... 

No. 1 ard White 

ae unruled. 

White 

Shavings, 4 ued -. 2.50 
Soft White Shavings, 


3.12%" 
2.87% ** 


“cc 


2.87%4** 


No. 
2.50 


2.15 


“ 


- 1.67%" 
. 1.12%6 


we 
Fly Leaf Shavings 1.25 
No. 2 Mixed Ground- 
wood Fly Leaf 
Shavings -90 
ri Colored Shav- 
ing 75 


Colored Shavings -90 
Overissue 

azines 
No. 1 Heavy Books 

‘ Magesiees 
Mixed Books 


1.57 


“cc 


“ 


“ 


“ 


. 1.67% 


“c 


1.07% ** 


No. 1 White Ledger 2.17%* 


No. 2 Mixed Ledger, 
colored 

New Manila Envelope 
Cuttings, one cut. 

New Manila Envelope 
Cuttings 

Extra i 

Mixed Kraft, Env. & 
Bag Cuttings 

a A arene Cut- 


3.25 
Tet - Sorted, No. 1 
rown Soft Kraft. 2.50 
New 100% Kraft Cor- 
rugated Cuttings.. 2.25 
No. 1 Assorted Old 
Kraft 1.75 
New Jute Corrugated 
Cuttings 1.75 
Old Corrugated Con- 
tainers 


2.65 
1.85 


2.75 


1.87%“ 
2.8734 


“ 
“ 


“ 


1, 
Box Board Cuttings. .72%4‘* 


ite Blank News. 1.65 
Overissue News 85 
No. 1 

No. 1 Mixed Paper. 


Twines 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
(Soft Fiber) 


Coarse Polished— 
India 
White 

Fine Polished— 
Fine India 

Uepetiches— 


Rope 
Walt Paper 
Wrapping 

Soft Fiber Rope... 
Cotton 


(Hard wg 
Medium Java 
Mex. Sisal 
Manila 


PHILADELPHIA 


Domestic Rags (New) 
(Price to Mill, f. o. b. Phila.) 
Skirt Cuttings— 
New White No. 1. .07%@ 
New White No. 2. .04%‘* 
ht ie 
esias, No. 1. 
Black Silesias, soft 
New Unbleached... 
Washable Prints.. 
Washable No. i.. 


Blue Overall 


Cottons—According to grades— 
Washable shredding — “ 
Fancy Percales.... yi 
New Black Soft.. 

New Dark Seconds 


N Canva: 
New Black Mixed: 
Domestic Rags (Old) 
White No. 1— Re- 
packed 


White No. 
packed 
Miscellaneous No. 1. 3.20 
Miscellaneous No. 2. 2.65 
Thirds and Blues— 
Miscellaneous 
Repacked 
Black Stockings— 
(Export) 


Roofing Stock— 
Foreign No. 1 
Domestic No. 1.. 
Domestic No. 2.. 
Roofing Bagging.. 

Old Manila Rope... 


1.35 
5.75 


Bagging 
(¥. o. b. Phila.) 
Gunay, No. 1— 
3; ial Rope. pi bes 
i ope... ° 
Mixed Rope.. ° 
Scra 


Pitti VI 


Wool Tares, heavy... 4.00 


No. 1 New L 
urlap 3.00 
New Barkeo Cuttings 3.75 


Old Papers 
(F. 0. b. Phila.) 
OPA Maximum Prices 


No. 1 Hard White 
Saveewe Cuts, one 


No. ‘ Hard White 
Shavings, unruled.. 
Soft White Shavings, 


White Blank News.. 


“¢ 4.25 


4,00 
4.00 


3.37%" 
2.50 ¢§ 


2.873%4 56 
1.65 “« 


witise White Shavings, 
No. 1 White Ledger. 
No. 2 Ledger, colored 
No. 1. Heavy Books 
& w?agazines..... 1.57 « 
Overissue Magazines 1.67%«« 
New Manila Envelope oss 
a “ 


Cuttings 
No. 1 

Kraft 1.75 
No. 1 Mixed Paper. .70 
Box Board Cuttings. .72%« 
Jute Corrugated Cut- 

tings 
Overissue News 


No. 1 N 1.00 


BOSTON 


Old Papers 
(F. o. b. Boston) 


OPA Maximum Prices 
No. 1. ian White 
Shav: unruled. 2.87% @ 
me e ‘Fly Fly Leaf Shav- 
1.67%“ 


gs . 1.12% 
No Groundwood 
Fly Leaf Shavings 1.25 ‘« 
No. 2 Groundwood 

Fly Leaf Shavings .90 ‘ 
ied Colored Shav- 

ing’ ag 
New Manila Envelope 

Cuts, 2.87%" 
Hard White Envelope 

Cuts, one cut 3.37%" 
Triple Sorted No. 1 

Brown Soft Kratt. 2.50 
Mixed Kraft Env. 

Bag Cuttings 2.75 *& 
—, Parent Cut- 

3.25 « 

No. ° Heavy Books 

& Magazines 1.57 * 
New Manila Envelope 

Cuts, one cut 2.87446 
New Manila Envelope 

Cuttings 2.65 
White Blank News.. 1.65 
No. 1 Assorted Old 

Kraft 
No. 1 Mixed Paper. 
Overissue News. 
Box Board Cuttings. 
New Corrugated Cut- 

tings, Kraft 
Old Corrugated Con- 

tainers 
Jute Corrugated Cut- 


Bagging 
(F. o. b. Boston) 


Gunny Bagging— 
Foreign 
Domestic 

Sisal Rope J “6 

Mixed Rope J 66 

Transmission Rope— 
Foreign 
Domestic 

Manila Rope— 
Foreign 
Domestic 

Soft Jute Rope...... 

i ute Carpet Threads. 
leachery Burlap.. 

Scrap Buriap— 
Foreign 
Domestic 4.50 «© — 

Scrap Sisal : «© 5.00 

Scrap Sisal for Shred- ges 


ding d ss 
Wool Tares— 
Foreign (nominal) 
Domestic ......... 5.00 ¢ 
Aust. Wool Pouches. 5.75 ‘* 
New Burlap Cuttings 5.50 “ 
Heavy Baling Bagging 5.50 ‘ 


inh 
’ 5.25 
1.40 


(nominal) 
s¢ 4.25 


No. 1 Hard White 
weriogs unruled. 
No ard White 
Shavings, ruled.. 

ot. hans Shavings, 
“ 


. 3.00 « 
No. 2 Ba 1.35 «< 
*OPA Maximum Price. 


2.873%45° 
2.50 « 


Domestic Rags (New) 
(F. o. b. Boston) 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New Light Prints. 
Fancy Percales.. 
New White No, i: 
New Light Flannei- 
ettes 
Canton Flannel, 
Bleached 
Underwear Cutters, 
Bleached 
Underwear Cutters, 
Unbleached 
Silesias No. 
se pects a 03 %4«« 
e otton Cuttin 03 %4** 
Soft Unbleached... " 2 
Blue Cheviots.. 
Fancy 
Washable 01% « 
Cottons According to Grades— 
Blue Overalls — 
New Black, Soft.. . 
Khaki Cuttings 4s 
O. D. Kh 


D. Cuttings... 


Domestic Rags (Old) 
(F. o. b. Boston) 


White No. 1— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 

White No. 2— 
Miscellaneous ... 

Fe and Blues, Re- 


cked 
ola ‘Blue Overalls... 
Thirds and Blues, Re- 
acked 2. 
Miscellaneous 
Black Stockings 
Roofing Stock— 


. 5, 8 
Manila Rope... 5.75 
*OPA Maximum Prices. 


Foreign Rags 
(¥. o. b. Boston) 


3.80 
- 3.20 ? 


. 2.65 


omieel 
New Checks and Bioca(eominal 
Old Fustians (nominal 
Old a A Garments. (nominal 


New (nominal 


CHICAGO 


Waste Paper 
(F. 0. b. Chicago) 
OPA Maximum Prices. 
Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White 
eo Cuts, one 
3.37%" 
No. 1 Hard White 
Shavings, unruled. 2.50 ‘ 
Ne os “a _ 


No. 1 Heavy Books 
& Magazines 

White Blank News.. 

Mixed Kraft Env. 
& Bag Cuttings.. 

No. 1 Assorted old 
Kraft 

Overissue Naws 

No. 1 N 

No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 

No. 1 Roofing Rags. . 


No. 2 Roofing Rags.. 1.45 
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